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JUNE, 1898 


“In wood and field, by lake and stream 
I love to linger and to dream.” 
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T was beastly weather. The sun 
shone warm and bright, and if it 

did get a little cool toward night- 

fall, it was sure to turn out warm the 
next day. And here it was the first of 
November and no ducks to speak of yet! 

It had been a poor fall for duck shoot- 
ing. The water had been abnormally 
high all summer and there was hardly a 
blade of rice to be found anywhere in the 
country, while to crown all, this beastly 
summer weather continued to linger on 
indefinitely. But at last came a change. 
The indications were for a cold snap. My 
spirits rose, and I at once applied for 
leave of absence for three days. It was 
promptly refused. Then I took sick. 
Oh, how sick | was! While I was out 
in the woodshed packing my traps and 
cleaning my gun, the Judge came in and 
looked at me in surprise. 

“Hello! I called in at the office and 
they told me you had gone home sick. 
Said you were afraid you had a touch of 
the swamp fever. Now, you don’t look 
sick.” Then he said with a laugh, “I 
guess your disease is not infectious.” 

I looked at the Judge in mild surprise. 
“See here, old man, if vou knew how 
very infectious swamp fever is, you'd 
keep away. Say, can't you go with 
me?” 

“No, can’t do it. Got to hold court 
to-morrow, special term, you know. Not 
much to do, but have to be there just 


the same. When do you go ? 


“This afternoon at three-fifty. Bet- 
ter come along. This will be your last 
chance.” 

“No, can't do it. Must be here to- 
morrow to hold court. What kind of 
powder have you got in these shells?” 

“Blue Ribbon, loaded by Winchester 
folks.” 


“Great stuff, that. Say, you shooting 


sixes at this season of the year?” 
Got three-and-a-half drams of 
that blue lightning behind a scant ounce. 
Every pellet goes like a bullet.” 
“How long are vou going to stay 


“Sure. 


* Two or three days; depends on the 
freeze-up. Detter come along.” 

“Can't do it, | tell you. My, but I 
wish | could—say, have vou got enough 
decoys? Can't have too many, you 
know.” 

“Well, Judge, 1 am shy 
You had better bring yours along.” 

The Judge was beginning to look as 
though he had got just a touch of the 
fever. I kept on working away, and 
when I at last had my stuff all packed 
and piled outside the woodshed door 
where the drayman could get it, I said: 

“How do you feel, Judge ?” 

“Not very well just now. Got a bad 
headache, and my finger itches terribly. 
Guess I'll go home. What time does 
your train leave ?” 

“Three-fifty—Union station. 
to call for my trunk at three.” 

The judge certainly looked sick. 
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And he was sick, for when | reached 
the station | found among my traps his 
well-known pack, shell box and gun 
case, and jusi before train time the Judge 
himself showed up with as well marked a 
case of swamp fever as | ever saw—also 
a case of beer. 

Four hour’s run brought us to our 
destination and we found John Davis, 
the station boss, at the train. 

“Any dycks, John?” we asked in one 
breath. 

“Naw, dere don’t bin some ducks at 
dese place yet. Don’t been some ducks 
anywhere | guess,” he added as he piled 
both of our packs on his back, tucked 
our guns under his arm and picked up 
both of our shell boxes. 

“Here, John,” said the Judge, “don't 
try to lug all that stuff; give us some of 
it to carry.” 

John looked at the Judge, and then 
said patronizingly, “All right, you ben 
carry de lantern.” 

Over at the section house we found 
John’s wife ready with a hot supper 
that did credit to her cooking. She is a 
charming little woman, with the daintiest 
ways, and as graceful as though she had 
been a pupil of Delsarte. I could for- 
give her for eating pie with a knife, she 
did it so gracefully. We always brought 
her the latest fashion journals, in which 
she took an intense interest, though I 
could never see their effects in her own 
gowns, which were anything but fashion- 
able. 

That night it turned cold with a ven- 
geance and when we awoke in the 
morning there was a good inch of ice on 
the water in the barrels on the porch. 

“This ought to bring the ducks down 
with a rush,” I said to the Judge as we 
set out to get Petro Ramiciatti, the Ital- 
ian storekeeper, to take our boat and de- 
coys down to the lake. 

“T’m afraid it was a little too much 
freeze,” said the Judge. “You wouldn't 
like it if we found the lake frozen over 
solid, would you 7?” 

And that is just what we did find. One 
solid sheet of ice a quarter of an inch 
thick and not a duck in sight! It was 
gloomy, it was depressing, and we both 
gently swore a tiny swear. 
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“Weil, what shall we dor” | asked, as 
we tramped about, vainly seeking a bit 
of open water in which to set our de- 
COVS. 

“Derned if | know,” quoth the Judge; 
then a smile broke over his face and he 
said gleefully, “Let's go skating.” 

“(Got no skates,” said I. 

“We've a whole case of beer. 
get skates easily enough.” 


We can 


“Let's go down to the outlet; maybe 


the creek is open. Never mind the 
skates.” | said. Things were serious 


and | was in no jesting mood. 

So down to the outlet we tramped and 
there found a small space of open water, 
probably ten feet across, and the creek 
itself open. I took a pole and broke 
out a good-sized space of ice, letting it 
drift down stream, and in this open wa- 
ter we placed a goodly array of thirty- 
six decoys. 

“There,” 1 said, as I 
shore, “don't those look tempting?” 

The Judge allowed they did, but sug- 
gested that there didn’t seem much pres- 
pect of anything to be tempted. — As it 
was now nearly ten and we 
hadn't seen a duck, I allowed he might 
be right. Nor did we see a duck that 
morning. 

“Say, Henry,” called the Judge from 
his blind, “‘let’s go home now, and come 
out again in about a month from now. 
The skating will be better.” 


waded back to 


o'clock 


“Oh, just wait; give ‘em time to get 
down; they are visiting with Andree at 
the North Pole and will come south with 
his pigeons.” 

“Just about,” growled the 
“Great Scott, but I’m cold.” 

“Say, Judge,” I said, “I know how to 
bring ducks.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, bring ’em, 
then. I can’t think of anything we need 
quite so badly as ducks at the present 
minute.” 

“Well, it’s dinner time now. — If we 
go back to the edge of the woods, build 
a fire and start to eat our dinner, there 
will be ducks here before we have half 
finished.” 


Judge. 


So back to the woods we went; built 
our fire, and just as we started to eat 
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our lunch, six big mallards sailed in and 
settled down among our decoys. 

“Never knew it to fail,” said | as we 
started to our feet. “Let's put our grub 
in our pockets and stalk those ducks.” 

“Stalk your grandmother!” he fumed. 
“Those ducks will flush before we can 
get half way down there.” — But he crept 
carefully along by my side, just the 
same. 

“There they go! Confound the luck! 
I suppose those are the only ducks in 
this section of the country. © Now, what 
in the name of common sense did we 
leave our blinds for and go to eating? 
Why, we might just as well have had all 
of those ducks. © Confound the blankety 
blank luck-——-—” Here the Judge lost 
his voice. I waited until he had cooled 
off somewhat and then remarked: 

“Well, you know if we had stayed here 
the ducks would never have come in— 
that’s the nature of the beast.” 

So we sat and ate our lunch and 
growled at things in general for another 
hour. I had eaten all I wanted and 
was amusing myself throwing pieces of 
bread at the decoys. 

“Casting bread upon the water, you 
see. I hope it will return in the shape 
of ducks.” 

“Yes, that’s good philosophy,” said 
the Judge, “but the trouble is it returns 
after many days—the Bible says so, you 
know.” 

So [ quit casting bread. 

“Mark! Up the lake—three 
lards. Do you see ‘em?” 

Did I see them? What a question to 
ask of a man grovelling on his knees in 
the mud, with the ice-cold water slowly 
soaking through the seat of his pants! 


mal- 


Of course I saw them. They came 
straight for our decoys and set their 


wings and sailed gracefully down with- 
out any of that cautious, preliminary cir- 
cling so exasperating in mallards. 

“Take the one on the left,” said the 
Judge in a stage whisper, as the three 
big mallards, strung out in a line, made 
a sudden dive downward. I rose to my 
feet as they came within range, threw 
my gun to my shoulder and just then 
the Judge's gun cracked and all three 
ducks went down. 
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“Bully for you. Got two of ‘em, 
didn’t you? Shoot that wounded green- 
head before he gets into grass!” howled 
the Judge, and he proceeded to lay out 
the crippled duck himself before | had a 
chance to use my gun, 

“How many times did 
asked the Judge as he poked some fresh 
shells into his gun. 

“IT? Oh, | haven't begun to shoot 
yet; | was just watching you shoot.” 

“But didn't I tell you to take the one 
to the left?” 

“Yes, you did, but there were none left 
after you fired that first shot. You're 
And you wouldn't even 


you shoot?” 


a hog, you are. 


give me a chance to pot one of the 
wounded birds after you had knocked 


the whole three down.” 

The Judge said that he knew he hadn't 
killed all three ducks with one shot, but 
I knew | hadn't fired my gun, and ducks 
don’t often die of fright, not mallards at 
least. 

“Look, look!” I cried suddenly, “see 
that lone mallard away off there, looking 
for open water. If he comes near 
enough to see our he’s our 
meat!” 

Ha, the old 
makes for them, then turns in a graceful 
cirdle when within about ninety yards 
and sails calmly away; turns again and 
comes in, changes his mind once more 
and starts for Florida, then comes back 
once more. 

“Look out, Judge; he’s coming in this 
time for sure.” 

“All right, vou take the first shot at 
him.” 

But that was an educated duck. When 
about two hundred yards from the de- 
coys, he very calmly sat himself down 
on the ice and began to squawk out 
questions in duck language to the de- 
coys. [| had my duck call out in a min- 
ute and commenced to talk back. The 
old greenhead kept up his questioning 
for a few moments and then proceeded to 
walk cautiously toward our blinds. Sud- 
denly from the Judge’s blind came a se- 
ries of most unearthly squawks, squeals 
and grunts, a sort of combination of 
noises resembling the noise made by a 
pig under a fence, an ungreased wheel- 
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fellow sees the decoys, 
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barrow and a chicken being carried by 
the legs. It was the Judge using his 
duck call. 

The Judge is one of the most versatile 
men I ever knew, and the best compan- 
ion at home or in the field that I ever 
had. He has a sweet voice and sings 
nicely, plays the piano with a soft, deli- 
cate touch that it is a pleasure to listen 
to, is a fine whist plaver, a bicycle rider, 
knows all about horses and can drive a 
horse properly, is a fine trap shot, an ex- 
cellent field shot—but by the great horn 
spoon, he is the worst failure at calling 
ducks [| ever did know of. That old 
mallard evidently thought so too, and 
jumped into the air and came straight 
toward us. 

“See how I called him in,” chuckled 
the Judge. “He'll come right in and 
settle among our decoys if we'll let him.” 

But he didn’t. Ile 


went over our 


heads like a bullet and our Winchester 


pumps sent charge after charge of shot 


after him (about ten feet aft, the Judge 


said, when we came to talk it over), but 
never a feather would he leave us as a 
memory of his flight. 

“How many times did you shoot at 
that brute, Judge?” 

“Three.” 

“And I shot four. There's half a 
pound of shot sent after one duck and 
not a feather. This is a 
Judge.” 

“Yes, fine—for the ducks. 
all pass over that way?” 

“Yes, when two men like us stand 
here. Say, Judge, who taught you to 
shoot?” 

“Your old teacher, I guess. We evi- 
dently both use the same method.” 

“Say, that duck was going ninety 
miles an hour and we should——” 

“Mark! mark! Get down quick! 
Four ducks coming in low.” 


good pass, 


Do they 


In they came with low cacklings of de- 
light over their discovery of friends in 
this cold country. This time we each 
dropped a pair, though I had to use three 
more shots to prevent my two ducks, 
which were only wing tipped, from get- 
ting into the grass and hiding, and that 
is where the pump gun comes in, for had 
I been compelled to reload a double gun 
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my ducks would have escaped before 
I could get shells in the gun. 

“Seven,” said the Judge. “Not so 
bad after all. Now let’s light our cigars 
and maybe some more will come in.” 

So we lit our weeds, and sure enough, 
just as we got nicely settled, in came two 
more mallards and concluded, after 
much pressing (of triggers), to remain. 
| laid my cigar down as they came in 
and when | rose up to shoot, | put my 
foot on it and,—well, it was my last cigar 
and | had been saving it up for over two 
hours. 

But night was coming on rapidly. 
Three more mallards came down to join 
our pile, and that was all. Just as the 
sun went below the horizon, a bewilder- 
ing flight of blue bills went over our 
heads, but high up in the air. When 
over the middle of the lake they would 
come zig zagging down with a noise like 
steam escaping from the safety valve of 
a locomotive, only to shoot straight up 
into the air again as they discovered the 
congealed condition of the lake, and con- 
tinue on their course southward. They 
paid no attention whatever to our de- 
coys, if they saw them at all, and we 
never fired a gun at them, though I al- 
lowed a small flock to knock my hat off 
while | was getting ready to pick up the 
decoys. 

ack to the section house we tramped, 
leaving our and boat to be 
brought up later by Pietro Ramiciotta. 
and his plugs. 

John laughed as we tramped into the 
house with nothing but our guns in 
sight. 

“Oh, ho, boys, I guess dis bin not ver’ 
goot vedder for ducks. Bin first time I 
ever know you to get no ducks, but I 
seen no ducks round har for two weeks. 
Can't get no ducks when dere don’t bin 
some ducks,” and John laughed as he 
pulled chairs up to the table for us. 
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“Just go outside, John, and bring in 
those decoys we left on the porch, will 
you?” | asked, winking at the Judge. 

John went out and when he returned 
with our dozen mallards, his face was a 
study. 

“Vell, [be damn! Vere you got dose 


ducks? Bin big vones, too—all mallets 
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ducks, too,” said John as he turned them 
over admiringly. “Say, vere you got 
dose mallets ducks?” 

“Down at the lake,” said the Judge. 

“Py devil! | tank you make dose 
ducks! I don’t bin see some ducks, not 
von even for two weeks, und you got 
twelve big mallets ducks! How many 
ducks you miss?” 

“Oh, we missed duck seven 
times,” said the Judge, laughing. “We 
saw several more, but didn’t get a shot 
at ’em.” 

“Und I don’t seen no ducks for two 
veeks,” murmured John. 

That night it froze harder than ever, 
so we took the first train for home. We 
had both fully recovered our health and 
were ready to take up our daily tasks 
once more. 


one 


AMONG THE IN4INBOW 


A. W. 


NE glowing Indian summer’s noon 
in 1897, with a fleckless green sky 
above and a world of delicious air 

around us, we, a party of eight, having 
mounted our eastbound stagecoach at 
Norris Geyser Basin in the Yellowstone 
National Park, whisked down the eleven 
mile avenue toward the Grand Canyon. 
A vista of dignified pines opened ahead 
of us, arching gracefully over the road- 
way and dimming the noon to a sun- 
patched twilight. There was snow on 
the roadside and in the thicket, for Octo- 
ber had suddenly overtaken us in our 
travels; and in these altitudes early Octo- 
ber means nights with flurries of snow 
and golden days eager to belie these 
pledges of premature winter, but unable 
to quite erase them. 

At Cascade Falls there is a Y, where 
the Norris and the Lake roads con- 
verge to lead up a_ steep ascent in- 
to the open park surrounding the 
Canyon Hotel. Here, approaching 
the bridge over Cascade Creek, we 
open our mouths to nought at the 
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A month later the Judge was squirm- 
ing in the Sunny South, and one night, 
when the mercury was twenty below 
zero, | went down to the front door in 
answer ta a vigorous ringing of the bell. 
It was a telegram. [ stood shivering 
under the light in the cold vestibule as I 
tore it open and read: 


“Saw big mallard flying South with half 
pound chilled sixes in close pursuit. Duck 
still ten feet ahead.” “SAM.” 


The Duchess called down stairs in an 
anxious voice: 
“What is it, dear; any 


one sick or 
dead 
“No, but there will be when I can lay 


hands on the sender of this telegram. 


INOCKS 
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delicate waterfall, but complete the 
exclamation in marvel of the scene 
beyond. For there rolls out be- 


fore us the splendors of the canyon it- 


self! As yet, however, it is but an 
inkling. The glory of the enchanted 


gorge awaits us further on, but it is not 
until we have climbed the broad hill to 
the hotel and have exchanged our coach 
for a surrey that we drive to the brink 
and are vouchsafed the stupendous 
apocalypse. Even then, at the crest of 
the Lower Falls, obtaining but a sus- 
picion of the total magnificence, we are 
choked with wonder and drive on in 
silence. No brush can paint, no pen can 
even hint at the majestic beauty of those 
canyon walls. Men have tried and 
failed, till the most one can hope for is to 
make a decent failure. 

Not the grandest, but perhaps the 
most fascinating view is that from the 
platform at the bend of the falls, or from 
the rock spire above, on the left decline; 
looking whence, in early afternoon, at 
sunset and at sunrise, I myself was three 
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times made dumb and ineapable of 
an adequate thought, till some com- 
panion called me back to earth. Away 


beyond me for two miles are the bare, 
wrinkled walls of volcanic rock, sloping 
easily where disintegrated, but pinnacled 
and castellated much of the distance up 
to where the perspective fails and the 
great gash sweeps solemnly over into 
glories unseen. Very few trees ven- 
ture into the chasm, but the entire edge 
of either side is crowded with pines 
pressing back in awe upon their resolute 


AND 


STREAM 


appears to be no more than a mere skein 
of green silk shot over with golden flakes 
of sunlight. Yet they tell us that at 
places it spreads to a width of nearly two 
hundred feet. The world goes by com- 
parisons: the shivering pine at the 
canyon bottom thinks he is far from his 
brother across the shore; he can only 
beckon now and then by the way of mes- 
sage, for the voice in his boughs is lost 
in the roar and swirl at his roots; we, to 
whom the sound of the waters hundreds 
of feet below arises only as a pleasant 
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fellows behind, yet forced out upon the 
narrowest foothold; just as leaders of 
two opposing armies, hesitating on the 
eve of a mighty conflict, would recoil for 
the instant before the shadow of the un- 
known. Tor this is the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone—dashed with every 
hue imaginable, turreted with enormous 
outcroppings of vermillion rock that 
swoop downward to a tortuous, foam- 
flecked stream; a valley sublimely beau- 
tiful, yet terrible in its beauty. 

Irom the cliffside the tumbling river 


GRAND CANYON 


FROM ARTIST'S POINT 


murmur, looking down incapable of ac- 
curacy, would scarcely separate the 
neighboring foliage where a twist in the 
river blends it; and the eagle, circling 
from yonder yellow crag, swings steadily 
up until to him the whole scene is as a 
mere scratch in the dust. 

One half mile below the Lower, or 
Great, Falls we alight at Point Lookout, 
from which one gains an excellent view 
of the falls. Imagine two sides of a 
canyon closing in a high, brown wall 
trimmed down to an even VY, whose 
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angle hangs three hundred and ten feet 
high over the rocks on the river bed; 
through this gateway rushing, a magnifi- 
cent flood of whitest foam with the mo- 
mentary fury of the whirling rapids seen 
glimmering just above; then, after 
doubling Niagara’s leap, a climbing up- 
ward of the waters in the form of finest 
spray, veiling the knees of the cataract 
and damping the for a hundred 
feet toward their summits. Seen from 
the superb vantage points of the many 
towering rock-spurs, it is far more beau- 
tiful than Niagara. 

Our road, dipping first into the edge 
of the forest, then venturing the verge of 
some rocky shelf, gives us transcendent- 
ly beautiful glimpses of the faraway 
limpid water dropping here and there in 
white cascades and splashing the feet of 
the sunbathed slopes. Here is a great 
yellow arch through which the thread 
may be seen gliding like green silk past 
the eve of a golden needle. Here is a 
dog’s head capping a_ lemon-colored 
pedestal; here Punch and Judyin chrome 
yellow, halfway down the near steep; 
and there a vast cathedral of brown ma- 
sonry looming up in solemn contrast to 
the scarlet and purple barbacans of the 
stately castle next in line. Opposite lies 
the one long vertical streak of perfect 
lavender, on either side of which are 
stripes of salmon pink flanked by lemon, 
orange, violet and mauve. 

Two miles below Point Lookout is 
Inspiration Point. Out we clamber 
along the rough, yellow nose that cuts 
the sunshine twelve hundred feet above 
the water. The gorge has deepened and 
with many a misty leap the green silk 
band has been spun out to a filament; 
and the little pines are more blended, till 
often one cannot distinguish them from 
the shadows along the brown and red 
bulwarks so far beneath. — Inspiration 
Point ! Thousands have stood here en- 
tranced, with the hopelessness of lan- 
guage pressed in upon their struggling 


rocks 
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lips. Up through the tremulous mist 
that steals across the eves come all 


charms of past scenes, each in his turn 
gray, dun, and common, paving homage 
to this climax of Nature. The Lower 
Falls are concealed by a flying buttress 
in the brilliant distance, but their pon- 
derous anthem reaches us even here, like 
the te deums of a hidden choir. It is 
not much farther on to where the walls 
become of a uniform brown and _ the 
green curtains of the forest, lifted for the 
time like the draperies from some great 
masterpiece, drop again over the com- 
mon wainscot to the river’s edge. 

That night at sunset two persons were 
sitting on the rock spire overhanging the 
Great Falls. To westward the heavens 
were all aflame; to eastward spread the 
Joseph’s coat of the canyon walls. We 
leaned against the yellow limestone and 
were still: what were we to speak when 
the Great Architect was talking? My 
companion was a Japanese student, full 
of the poetry of his people. As we rose 
to go he stood pointing to the sunset, 
his dark face outlined against the yellow 
light in the eastern sky: 

“They say my land is the Land of the 
Rising Sun. For a million years this 
has been the Land of the Setting Sun. 
The sunsets of the Past are dissolved on 
these long walls; they are the colors of 
all the Yesterdays.” 

[ raised my hat for a final salute to the 
majestic falls and impulsively flung it 
up into the mellowing twilight. For an 
instant it spun in mid air over the brink 
of the highest foam crest, then whirled 
away into the abyss, falling, falling, till 
the mists rose up and swallowed it. And 
just then the tip of the loftiest pine which 
had been gilded with a level bar of fire, 
lost its light and we knew that this day 
also was swallowed in the mist with all 
the yesterdays. But in our souls it has 
dissolved undying glory that renders the 
walls of Memory forever luminous. 
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ing out of the great Montezuma 
Valley, the last of the ancient race 
of Cliff dwellers had their homes. 

ihe place was one of awe-inspiring 
grandeur. A mountain torrent ran 
brawling among the huge boulders that 
lined the bottom of a narrow chasm, with 
rocky walls that towered upward more 
than a thousand feet. 

Some two hundred feet above the bed 
of the stream, the wall facing toward the 
west was deeply eroded in horizontal 
parallel lines, and it was upon this shelf- 
like projection, roofed and floored by the 
more enduring strata, that those singular 
abodes were erected. 

A number of rough, zigzaging steps, 
cut in the face of the rock, led up from 
the bottom of the chasm to where the 
shelf projected over the lower wall. 

rom this point there was no way of 
reaching the dwellings above, except by 
clambering up over a wild grape-vine 
that had anchored its roots in a crevice 
of the rock, which, growing to a height 
far above, wound itself about the trunk 
of a blasted pine that stood on the brink 
of the chasm. 

If a stranger with sufficient nerve to 
undertake the journey could have 
climbed up that slender ladder to the 
shelf above, he would have found all but 
one of those dwellings deserted. Some 
of them had fallen to decay, while others 
in a fair state of preservation had the 
appearance of recent occupation. 

Several of them had been used for 
sepulchers,and rows of skulls with musty 
bones and broken pottery formed a 
gruesome record of the ravages of death. 

At a little distance to the right of the 
grape-vine landing, a narrow doorway 
opened into a small room in which a wo- 
man in the last stages of a burning fever, 
was lying on a rude couch. By her 
side sat a man whose face betokened care 
and anxiety, and to whom every moan of 
the sufferer was torture, since he was 
powerless to render her any relief. 


| N one of those lateral canons lead- 


To him the prospect was extremely 
cheerless. The empty dwellings of his 
race were a prey to the elements and 
sheltered nothing better than bats and 
death-heads. One after another his peo- 
ple had departed into the “Land of the 
Hereafter,” until the woman and himself 
were all that remained of a once powerful 
nation; and even now as he sat by her 
side, the brittle thread of life snapped 
asunder and he was left alone, the sole 
survivor of his kind. 

When he fully realized that the wo- 
man was dead, the utter loneliness of his 
situation overwhelmed him with grief. 
For a long time he sat rocking his body 
to and fro, giving expression to his sor- 
row in a low chanting tone that rose and 
fell like the sobbing cadence of an au- 
tumn wind. 

At length he grew more calm. Go- 
ing outside he leaned against the rude 
doorway and gazed with stoical indiffer- 
ence at the stuiriset over the distant moun- 
tains. Range on range their snowy 
summits gleaned in the golden light 
that gradually faded into gray, as the 
great orb slipped down the noiseless 
grooves of space, into the darkness of 
the underworld. 

All night long the man sat beside the 
dead woman in that cheerless room; 
but when the morning came, he arose 
and went out along the narrow shelf of 
rock that ran in front of the deserted 
dwellings. Wandering along aimlessly, 
he finally entered one of the abandoned 
rooms and set to work clearing away the 
debris that covered a flat projection of 
rock at its farther end, and when the 
task was completed, he returned to the 
place where the woman lay. 

Wrapping the body in the dressed 
skin of a mountain goat, which he bound 
securely in place with stout leather 
thongs, he lifted it tenderly in his arms, 
bore it to the place he had prepared, 
and laid it on the shelf of rock. Then 
he brought a number of jars and other 
pieces of pottery, together with various 
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trinkets that had undoubtedly belonged 
to the woman, and placed them about 
her remains. Then he proceeded to wall 
up the tomb with the fragments of rock 
that littered the floor of the room. 

Patiently he gathered the stones and 
placed them mechanically one above the 
other, wedging them securely in place. 
It was a long and laborious process, con- 
suming the greater part of the day; but 
at last it was completed. Weary with 
toil he now turned sadly from the place. 

Outside, the sky was overcast with 
dark, rolling clouds, and deep-toned 
thunder echoed through the mountain 
pine, and rudely shook the grape-vine as 
it swept through the gorge, while the 
forked lightning played about the crag- 
gv peaks with dazzling brightness. 

Tortured with burning thirst, the man 
approached the old vine and began to 
descend, thinking to obtain a_ cool 
draught of water from the stream below. 
He went slowly down the frail ladder un- 
til nearly a third of the distance had been 
traversed, when a blinding flash, follow- 
ed almost instantly by a deafening peal 
of thunder, rent the air. 


TRAGEDY OF 


THE CLIFFS 
The scene was one of the wildest im- 
agination. The deadly bolt uprooted 
the blasted pine and toppled it over the 
cliff, carrying with it the clinging vine 
and dashing the man down to the gorge 
below, where he lay a crushed and life- 
less mass. Then the storm broke in all 
its fury, and for a time chaos reigned. A 
howling wind accompanied with boom- 
ing thunder sang the dirge of Nature, 
while the sobbing rain wept over the 
tragic death of the last Cliff Dweller. 

When the warring elements had spent 
their force, nothing remained of the once 
great people except their empty habita- 
tions, in which a few grinning skulls with 
their fitting accompaniment of broken 
pottery briefly recorded the story of their 
passing. 

For ages afterward, no voice but that 
of Nature awoke the echoes of those 
cliffs, hiding within their jagged bosoms 
the time-scarred relics of an extinct race; 
one whose history is all unwritten, save 
on those crumbling rocks which are 


their only monuments. 
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LLEGHAN 
WILLIAM JAMES 
HERE are times when everythin ig Was ‘called out of town,” then sneaked 
conspires to disturb a man’s’ home the back way and carefully over- 
equanimity. For instance: Eyv- hauled rods, lines, snells and flies and 
ery disciple of Izaak Walton who is un- got my tackle in good order for the 
fortunate enough to be tied down at jaunt. 
home during the first few weeks of trout Mac arrived the next day, the re 


season by the cares and _ perplexities 
which beset a busy man in any walk of 
life, is an object to be pitied. Every 
day of the week something happens to 
remind him of his misfortune. Even on 
Sunday, when he heard from the sacred 
desk a reference to the days Jonah spent 
in the whale’s—society, he longs to tell 
one from his own experience, or drowsily 
enquire what bait was used. 

lor four long weeks | had been rub- 


bing crossgrained with the world, when 
I received a letter from my old college 
chum, Mac, stating that he would be 


with me the next day to test the trout 
fishing | had written him so often about. 
Less than an hour after reading his let- 
er | had hunted up Jimmie O’Toole, who 
owned with me a fishing shanty on the 
banks of a favorite trout stream some 
thirty miles up the country. Jimmie’s 
father and mother were Irish; so was his 
face, his tongue and his fine large thirst 
for whiskey. The old folks sleep under 
the boggy sod of County Derry, Ireland. 
The other personal peculiarities Jimmie 
had with him when he danded in Castle 
Garden twenty vears ago.  Jimmie’s 
opinion of his father was thus briefly 
stated: “Sure, he was a real gentleman, 
sir. Why, sir, he would set out a bot- 
tle and glass before me, wink his eye, 
and turn his back!” 

In the present instance it was only 
necessary to assure his father’s son that 
he would be abundantly fortified against 
snake bites, and Jimmie consented to 
accompany us as guide and cook. He 
was a skilled angler and an expert cook. 
Pleased as a boy with a new pair of red- 
topped boots, I tacked a notice on my 
office door informing the public that I 
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mainder of which we spent in “stocking 
up” and talking over old times, for 
had not met since the day after our grad- 
uation, when we shook hands and parted 
on the depot platform of a certain quiet 
old college town. Our parting on that 


Ve 


bright June morning, seventeen years 
before, was as brief as that on a bald 
head. There was a big, soft lump in 


my throat that wouldn’t be swallowed as 
I met Mac at the depot again, a man of 
mature years, and a successful attorney. 
The jerky manner in which he ejaculat- 
ed, “Billy, old boy!” as he alighted from 
the train recalled the throat trouble I 
had had years before. 

By daylight next morning our horses 
were at the door, everything loaded into 
the wagon and Jimmie, with a face ra- 
diant as the full moon, sat on the front 
seat and held the ribbons. An accom- 
plishment of which Jimmie was justly 
proud was the manner in which he could 
cover ground behind a good pair. 

A heavy fog filled the valley to the 
tips of the hemlocks on top of the hills. 
Five miles out of town the ruler of the 
day appeared, and Jimmie turned to re- 


mark: “The sun has climbed to the 
top of that hill and is trying look 
through this fog with a red eye. We'll 


have rain before dark.” 

As a warm shower was just what we 
wished for, we hoped Jimmie was a suc- 
cess as a prognosticator. Shortly after 
came to the last house on the 


noon we 
road, and stopped long enough to en- 
gage the farmer’s boy to come up to 
camp and drive the horses back and take 
care of them till we were ready to go 
home. 

The remaining four miles was. over an 
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old cherry road, used many years before 
when the fine cherry which touched el- 
bows with the hemlocks had first tempt- 
ed the adventurous lumberman to enter 
this then unbroken forest. Jimmie said, 
“They made a place for the road but 
never made any road.” It was horrible. 
When we bounced off one seat, we were 
kept guessing as to which seat we would 
land on. 

Two hours after reaching camp, a log 
and bark shanty near a fine spring, on a 
bluff overlooking Elk Run, we had ev- 
erything in order, and the team gone, we 
were a community unto ourselves. 

Jimmie declared he must have trout 
for supper; our stomachs echoed the de- 
claration from the depths of their empti- 
ness. The long ride had made Mac so 
stiff and sore that he preferred to stretch 
out in the bunk. — I went with the [rish- 
man. ‘Two or three riffles we tried, one 
deep and dark hole; but in vain. 

Finally Jimmie caught a small chub, 
deftly put on a swivel above his snell, 
baited with the chub, then cast it to the 
bottom of a swift riffle. It flashed on 
the surface of the water but an instant, 
then buzz-z-z! went his reel. The 
trout, a big one, went straight down for 
the deep water, Jimmie slowly following 
him. First he put on the drag. Then 
reducing the reel entirely with his big 
hand, he played him on the spring of 
the rod, until he stepped on a stone 
which rolled. Splash! splash! splutter! 
bang—and Jimmie turned over and over 
in the swift water. Spluttering and 
floundering, but hanging on to the rod, 
he managed finally to get to his feet and 
with a few choice Hibernianisms which 
knocked bark from the nearest trees, he 
angrily tightened the line. Or tried to. 
There was no resistance at the other end 
and the line came sheepishly in. 

The trout by this time was safely un- 
der the bank. Perhaps it was he that 
made the woods ring with laughter at 
Jimmie’s plight. Maybe Jimmie thought 
so when he said, spitefully: ‘May that 
hook give ye cramps till yer dyin’ day.” 
Then he started straight for camp and a 
certain vial of consolation. But here I 
turned my back, secure in the knowledge 
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that there was more of this same consola- 
tion hid that he knew not of. 

Fishing on down stream, | was soon 
obliged to find cover from a heavy, dash- 
ing ‘shower, but only for a few minutes. 
Then the sun lit up the woods again and 
turned the rain-covered leaves and 
grasses a deeper, dazzling green. Every 
bush touched brought down a rainbow 
shower; the air, which had been cool all 
day, was now warm and clear; little bits 
of foam, like silver coin scattered reck- 
lessly, flecked the surface of the holes 
and eddies. Now was my time, I 
thought, and knew that if I failed it 
would be because there were no trout to 
bite. 

But trout there were and bite they did, 
fiercely, furiously, and fast. In an hour 
my creel held eight splendid beauties of 
a half pound to a pound and a half each. 
No one has ever yet described the excite- 
ment, the anxiety, the fullness of joy that 
can be crowded into one short hour like 
that. My hat had fallen off and into 
the stream once; to stop it I stepped on 
it, slapped it wrong side out on the back 
of my head, emptying a pint of delicious, 
clear, cool water down my spine. My 
cigar burned the middle half of my mus- 
tache off before it burned my lip, and 
reminded me that I was puffing like a 
locomotive going up grade. — Finally | 
let the lid open on my bait box and lost 
all the worms. 

Then I straightened myself up and 
started for camp. Before their tails had 
stopped flapping five minutes we had 
those trout frying with a bit of bacon and 
coffee boiling. With appetites growing 
keener and keener every minute, we 
watched that sizzling frying pan turn 
those beauties into food fit for the gods, 
and then the feast began. Crisply fried 
bacon flavored by contact with fresh 
brook trout will tempt men to gastrono- 
mic feasts that would be tabooed in po- 
lite society; therefore I won't say 
whether any of those trout were left or 
not, nor what became of the bacon. 

Next morning the song of the earliest 
bird in the forest found us awake and 
listening to the melody, which was swell- 
ed into a grand chorus before our eyes 
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were fairly opened. After breakfast 
Jimmie selected some of his earliest May 
flies; handling them fondly he remarked: 
“They ought to kill trout this day.” The 
basket at noon proved the wisdom of his 
selection. 

Mac and I spent the early morning 
hours over some fine riffles and deep 
pools, frequently catching ourselves 
astride of a log, facing each other, telling 
over again how we stole the college bell 
clapper, or the trouble we had in getting 


the goats into prayer hall one dark 
night, how Porky 1) ———— fell into the 
coal hole the same night, and many a 
hearty laugh we had. At noon’ we 


sauntered back to camp. — Jimmie’s skill 
in cooking took some new turn for each 
meal. 

The hot part of the afternoon we loaf- 
ed, smoked and read, or took short ex- 
cursions to the hills, studying the flora of 
the locality. When the shadows began 
to fall across the stream we profited by 
Jimmie’s example and whipped the 
choicest pools with varying success, al- 
ways managing to keep the larder sup- 
plied. We were not there to see who 
could kill the largest number, nor who 
could work the hardest at the sport; we 
were visiting each other in a manner 
that was pleasing to both. No brass 
band blared while we ate; instead, the air 
was filled with music from feathered 
throats the livelong day. The weather 
was finer than if made to order, while 
Jimmie was a prince of and 
past master in every branch of wood- 
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“Why is it thus?” you sadly ask; 

“The truthful angler finds his task 
Of yarning true, 

A dreary, thankless one at best, 

For he is classed among the rest 
A liar, too?” 


The reason why I cannot tell; 
No one relates a yarn so well 
As you and me, 
And yet, forsooth, it is our luck, 
Although to truth we've always stuck, 
To doubted be. 
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craft. With plenty to eat and drink, we 
were coddled in Nature’s lap while she 
was in one of her most gracious and 
charming moods. 

The day before breaking camp, we 
came in for lunch an hour sooner than 
we had intended, and just in time to see 
Jimmie pour some water into Mac’s 
flask, which we had left full on a shelf in 
the shanty. Jimmie, none the wiser, re- 
placed the flask carefully and a few min- 
utes later as we emerged from the bushes 
was busy dressing trout. That evening 
we were eating supper when a lone fish- 
erman came into camp on his way down 
to the settlement below. We invited 
him to share our grub. After he had 
eaten a hearty supper, I asked Jimmie 
to get him something to wash it down 
with. Mac spoke solemnly, saying: 

“Get him my flask from the shelf, 
there, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie produced the covered flask, 
and our guest took a long pull at it, and 
then looked at us very queerly. Jimmie 
hastened to remark: 

“That whiskey was so strong I| put 
some water in it.” 

“Yes,” remarked the thirsty fisher- 
man, dryly, “I can‘taste the water all 
right, but where the deuce is the whis- 
key?” 

The next day the farmer’s boy drove 
the team up to camp, and our week of 
fun was over. We took back with us a 
fine catch of trout, three large healthy 
appetites, and the remembrance of a de- 
lightful sojourn in the woods. 


UL ANGLER 


Suppose from hence we change our base, 
From telling truth the truth we'll chase 
With telling lie; 
The wiggling trout a monster fish, 
Served up for ten, a mighty dish, 
In a fish pie. 


The world will doubt or even jeer, 
But to our stories we'll adhere 
Through thick and thin; 
The oft repeated tale, we know, 
To truth in minds of tellers grow, 
So let’s begin. 
—G. M. Farrcuicp, Jr 
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place Livingston, Montana. My 

friend Joe had accepted the invi- 
tation to dine with us on Thanksgiving 
Day, and after a good dinner, I proposed 
the usual game of whist. But for once 
the exciting game was refused, for Joe 
called my attention to the beautiful fall 
of snow which covered the ground, the 
first of the season, and said that meant 
a hunt on the morrow, and he must go 
to the ranch and prepare for an early 
start. 

Joe was a bachelor and ranchman at 
that time, and a crack shot with a rifle, 
and when Joe went hunting it generally 
meant venison. ‘There was a chance to 
propose to him taking a greenhorn along 
and giving him his first tip on hunting 
big game. 

“What is the matter with me accom- 
panying you, Joe? I would like very 
much to see how it is done.” 

He told me to get ready and come on. 
I slipped on an old suit, a pair of Ger- 
man socksand Arctics, took a 40-82 Win- 
chester; when a drive of ten miles, after a 
short stop at Joe’s ranch, found us at 
Ross’ ranch, at the head of Fleshman 
Creek, for the night. 

After a pleasant evening with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross, who made us a shake-down 
on the floor, Joe said he was going to 
turn in early, and if I wished to kill a 
deer, it meant 6 o'clock in the morning. 
Joe was up on time, and soon had me 
routed out, and ready for the hunt. But 
you can imagine my surprise when Joe 
said: “Well, I will go up this creek, 
and you can go up the other,” and the 
only satisfaction 1 could get, when I 
asked to go with him was, “I am after 
meat, and if we go together, neither of 
us will get any. Go up the other creek, 
keep going until you find deer tracks 
and if you go far enough, you will find 
a deer on the other end of the track.” 

I thought this was pretty tough. A 
greenhorn to find a deer. I must con- 
fess that I felt a little sore at Joe when 
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I left him, but I made up my mind that 
I would tackle the proposition anyway, 
as the day was ideal and the snow soft 
and fine, for tracking. 

I had not gone more than a mile or 
two when I discovered plenty of fresh 
deer tracks, which crossed and re- 
crossed the little mountain stream, and I 
tried my best to pick out and follow one 
particular fresh and large track. I[ 
made up my mind that if I could go 
far enough I would possibly get a chance 
to at least scare a black tail buck. He 
led me a long and difficult walk up the 
creek, but I kept on with a firm deter- 
mination to follow to the crest of the 
mountain. If he had gone down the 
other side of the divide, I would quit 
him and go back to the ranch, to wait 
for Joe and his report. 

Imagine my surprise when I reached 
the summit to find my deer had deliber- 
ately lain down a few feet beyond and 
after leaving his imprint in the snow, 
had left his bed and returned down the 
opposite bank of the same creek which 
I had ascended, without my even catch- 
ing a glimpse of him! As the sun was 
shining warm and bright and a glance 
at my watch showed that it had been 
glowing through the snow for about five 
hours, I thought this deer’s bed would 
be a good place to rest up and eat my 
lunch. I thought as I enjoyed a smoke 
afterward that I had at least a downhill 
pull on the homeward trip, which was 
some satisfaction to a tenderfoot. 

About the time I was ready to start 
fer home, an impression struck me that 
if I would look down the creek I should 
see a deer. And as sure as you live, on 
looking down the left-hand side I saw 
him. Look again! Two deer! The 
leader has a set of antlers. He is watch- 
ing this back track. 

Now he is feeding. They are heading 
towards me, they are coming my way! 

I was up in a minute. They were 
evidently a_ full half-mile below’ me. 
Should I take a long shot and risk a 
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chance? No, that would be useless, and 
besides, if I couldn’t get a good close 
shot I had better leave them and report 
to Joe and he would get them to-mor- 
row. If I could only get down in that 
draw without them seeing me and into 
that bunch of pine timber on the other 
side, they would probably feed up to 
me and I would get a shot. How my 
heart thumped as I _ noiselessly and 
quickly slid down that snow-covered 
mountain! How quickly I reached the 
gulch, and scaled the opposite bank, 
knowing that I was safe for a shot! 

I proceeded about half way through 
the bunch of pines, picked out a tree 
with low spreading branches, took my 


stand, after carefully examining my 
rifle. The magazine was full and there 


was a cartridge in the barrel, I was sure 
of that! I had regained my “second 
wind,” and was fighting against an at- 
tack of the buck-fever. Should the 
“period of invasion” appear, I was ready, 
and sure enough, there, to my left, 
seventy-five yards away was as magnifi- 
cent a buck as ever shed his antlers. 
All unconscious of danger, quartering to 
me, with his head up creek, alternately 
feeding and watching for his mates to 
follow. I had him covered with my 
40-82 on the front shoulder. Now is 
vour chance, my boy. You can‘t miss. 
Let her go and the monarch of the 
glade and glen is yours. 

I fired. Imagine my surprise, when 
he wheeled to the left and ran straight 
through the timber and down the draw 
to my right up the opposite bank, while 
[ kept working the lever and pumping 
hot lead after him. He looked as large 
as a giraffe; I must have him! And 
about the time I thought he was going 
to scale a ledge of rock and disappear, 
he swayed, tottered and fell headlong 
down the slope, mine at last, with tongue 
protruding and making a last and 
mighty effort to breathe with his bullet- 
pierced lungs. 

Had I been an experienced hunter, I 
had no need to waste further efforts af- 
ter the first shot, as I found later that he 
had then received his death wound. 

After my first shot a second magnifi- 
cent buck came plunging directly to- 


ward me, unconscious of the locality of 
danger. I pulled directly for his fore- 
head and he dropped, quivering in his 
tracks, from a wound in the neck. 

I must confess that I lost considerable 
time running back and forth between the 
two deer, but I finally bled them and re- 
moved the entrails. With the hearts and 
livers, I took my gun and made tracks 
for camp, with a light and buoyant 
step. There were four does in this 
bunch of deer, and after the first shot 
deer were all around me, but of course 
it did not take them long to scent me 
and away they went, a beautiful sight, 
down the draw. It is a good thing for 
the latter that I was not Joe, or there 
would not have been a quartet of does 
left for future hunters. 

Now for the joke on Joe. I arrived 
at Ross’ ranch about 3 o'clock, pretty 
tired and hungry, and with face as red 
as a turkey gobbler’s, after my swift run 
to camp, to tell the folks of my fortun- 
ate experience. I found Ross’ family 
away, but the latch-string out, and it did 
not take me long to wash the livers and 
hearts nicely and lay them on a plate in 
the cupboard, out of sight. Then I sat 
down to wait for Joe’s return. 

It was pretty nearly dark when he 
came in view, looking rather dejected 
and tired. 

“Hullo, Joe! What luck?” 

“Oh, I jumped a couple in the timber,” 
said Joe, “ but I didn’t get a shot. But 
I have them located; I will get them in 
the morning.” 

“Will you have a drink, Joe? You 
have had a long trip; are you hungry?” 

To all of which he plead guilty and so 
I poured him out a good four fingers of 
the Guckenheimer, and he never even 
said it was good and, above all, never 
asked me whether I had seen a hair or a 
feather. But I quietly went to the cup- 
board and silently laid the hearts and 
livers before him on the table and asked 
him if he would like some liver cooked 
for his supper. 

“Ha, Ha!” said Joe. “You got a 
couple, did you? I knew you would see 
deer on that creek.” 

The next morning we took old Nig, 
our rifles and a rope and proceeded to 
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the place where I had slain the deer. 
Joe whipped out his knife, and said: 
“Do you want to have the heads?” 
“You bet your life, I do,” said I, and 
in no time Joe had the scalp off the bet- 
ter head and had the carcasses of both 
deer behind old Nig and told me to pull 
my freight for camp, that he was going 
hunting, and that I had killed a whole 
lot of time for him while helping me out. 
But he had to help me home with my 
deer and it was then too late for him 
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to think of hunting again that day. 
Loaded down with vension I left Joe to 
continue his hunt, which he did the next 
day, and successfully, for he got a doe 
aud her fawn for his trouble. 

My dining-room is a daily reminder 
of a greenhorn’s first hunt, for the 
mounted head of that first-mentioned 


magnificent black tail buck looks down 
on me with a proud stare. 
ever gone since? 

to spoil my record! 


Haven't you 
No, for I don’t want 





JUNE 


I know by the ripple of waters 
So merrily dancing along, 
I know by the bobolink’s whistle, 
I know by the chaffinch’s song, 
By the subtle perfume of the roses, 
By the silvery glow of the moon, 
That this is the bride of the summer, 
The beautiful, beautiful June. 


—-LALIA MITCHELL 
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HE wandering wind coming from 
T the far mountains and across the 
wide prairie, moaned about a lit- 
tle home that stood in the valley of a 
river. Within the house there was 
moaning too. <A child lay sick, nigh 
unto death. Many times the mother, 
white with night-watching, listened near 
the door for the sound of hoofs. She 
had sent news to the father days ago and 
wondered why he came not. He wasa 
rough man, hated by many, but had one 
passionate love,—for the child, and she 
was sure he would come. At last she 
heard the hoof beat of a galloping horse 
in the distance; nearer and nearer it 
came, till she heard the panting of the 
over-ridden animal. The next moment 
the door swung open and a_ bearded, 
fierce-eyed man came in. There were 
but few words spoken. He sat by the 
child’s bedside, gazing with hungry eye 
on the wasted face. Hour after hour 
he sat there while the mother slept in a 
chair, and the wind without sobbed and 
moaned about the eaves. 

Day was breaking, when there came a 
sound of bustle outside, jingling of spurs 
and clashing of bridle: chains and the 
commotion of many trampling feet. 
There was a crash at.the door, and as the 
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woman woke with a scream it was burst 
open and masked men entered. They 
charged the man with horse-stealing; 
they had found the property with him. 
They were mad with hatred and crazed 
with drink and would listen to no ex- 
planation. He was hauled out; a lariat 
thrown over a branch of the big cotton- 
wood near the house and put about his 
neck. Three men drew the body up. 

It all happened as events in a dream 
go by—as if in a mist. The child was 
sleeping the sleep of returning health, 
the mother lay in a faint on the floor, the 
white daylight crept up timorously and 
the wind blew softly as if in dread. The 
gang filed off silently, even their horses 
drooping their heads. Justice had been 
done and a horse thief taken care of; it 
was the only way to do. 3ut perhaps 
he would: have returned the horse; he 
had not hidden it, he had ridden at 
breakneck speed to see his sick child— 
what was the value of a horse compared 
with his need? So thoughts would 
come. 


Again the rising wind moaned about 
the house. The wailing of a woman 
mingled with it, floating away over the 
wide prairie. But the child slept. 
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knights of old would have been 

sportsmen in piping times of 
peace; and again I have often contended 
that our thorough sportsmen of this gen- 
eration would be warriors in case of war. 
This has proven true all over our coun- 
try. Sportsmen, particularly those fa- 
miliar with the rifle, have enlisted, while 
many more are awaiting a second call 
for men for our war with Spain. 
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[ T has always seemed to me that the 


When the press of the country an- 
nounced that Theodore Roosevelt had 
been appointed Lieut-Col. of a regiment 
of mounted riflemen, no one who knew 
him was surprised. One paper facetious- 
ly said that his association with 1,000 or 
so Irish policemen, while Police Com- 
missioner of New York, probably ac- 
counted for some of his fighting quali- 
ties. But his fondness for activity and 
excitement dates further back. 
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My acquaintance with Mr. Roosevelt 
began when he was Police Commission- 
er. Happening to call at police head- 
quarters on business I met him. Dur- 
ing the conversation he learned that I 
was from the West and had hunted in 
the Rockies and the Cascades. The 
sincerity of his sportsmanship was at 
once apparent. He asked me into his 
private office, where we sat for half an 
hour discussing the merits of different 
rifles, sights and the wonderful high- 
pressure smokeless powder and metal- 
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patched bullets which were then just 
coming into common use for hunting 
purposes. He was remarkably well in- 
formed on these matters, and his judg- 
ment was based on practical experience. 

It has often been said by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s critics that he is not a good shot. 
Speaking on that point, he said that he 
is not; that he is sorely handicapped by 
defective vision, which compels him to 
wear glasses at all times. But what he 
lacks in this respect, he said, he tries 
to make up by a near approach to game 
—near enough to feel certain of his aim. 
However, from what I know of his 
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shooting, I am convinced that he is far 
from being a poor shot. 

He assured me that he took no delight 
in the mere killing of game. It is the 
associations, he said, the pure, invigor- 
ating mountain air, the free, independent 
life, and the communing with Nature, 
that charms the wilderness hunter. Of 
course some object, some incentive, is 
necessary; and this the pursuit of big 
game supplies. The climax is reached 
when the game is stalked and killed. 
Then the tired hunter goes into camp 
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so- 
can 


with a feeling of satisfaction that 
ciety nor politics nor anything else 
give. 

One little incident connected with my 
first acquaintance with the now Colonel 
will show the interest he took in discuss- 
ing big-game hunting. At that time the 
anti-room of his office was continually 
besieged with applicants for favors as 
well as by people on business. He made 
a point of seeing every one, when the 
matter in hand would be dismissed with 
the greatest possible dispatch. To a 
a sportsman, however, he had given half 
an hour of his valuable time, while a 
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room-full of impatient souls fretted with- 
out. 

The illustration herewith shown is 
published for the first time. The figure 
on the right shows Col. Roosevelt as he 
looked in hunting costume a dozen or 
more years ago. He is now forty years 
ofage. The scene was photographed by 
one of the party with the Colonel’s cam- 
era, and shows, back of the two figures, 
a number of horns of elk and mountain 
sheep—the result of an extended hunt 
for the winter’s supply of meat. 

Without some explanation this picture 
might convey an impression of wasteful 
slaughter; but it represents nothing of 
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the kind. For several years Col. Roose- 
velt spent most of his time on his Mon- 
tana ranch. Game was plentiful, so late 
in the fall, instead of killing cattle, a 
grand hunt would be had for elk. And 
as there were a dozen or more cowboys 
to feed, all who have ever seen one eat, 
after a day in the saddle, will know that a 
good supply of meat was necessary. 
Col. Roosevelt has hunted and killed 
every kind of big game, excepting the 
moose, found in the United States. Sev- 
eral grizzlies have fallen to his rifle; one 
when he was entirely alone in the moun- 
tains. This bear charged after the first 
shot, but was stopped by the second. 


THe ATTACK ON THe ’acK TRAIN 


Wa. 


“one failing,” as he would have 
said, or to one of his failings, as 
any of his friends would have said, he 
weuld to-day probably have had _ five 
fingers on his left hand instead of four, 
and Pinnecomat might have been peace- 
fully hoeing potatoes on his reservation 
instead of reclining peacefully at the 
roots of a cottonwood beneath it. 
The pack train had hit the Q—bar out- 
fit at dusk, Jim had spent the night at 


| F Jim Vue had not yielded to his 


poker with the punchers, and_ that 
was the reason why he had dozed 
all day on his pony and the train 
had blundered onto Pinnecomat and 
his painted bucks, neatly stationed 
at the point where a spur of the 
foothills rambled out into the plain. 


Jim, with his eyes wide open, always 
avoided such unpromising places as 
spurs of foothills, on principle, when 
travelling through a hostile Indian coun- 
try. The others not having yet received 
a proper frontier education, innocently 
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imagined it might be a good spot for 
camp. 

When the Blackfoot yell smote the 
party like a Yukon fall in temperature, 
Jim woke up and found his rifle already 
at his shoulder. He had a diffused sense 
of smoke, feathers, yellow faces, naked 
limbs and gay blankets in the fore- 
ground, and when he pulled the trigger a 
gap showed in the picture and a com- 
motion followed. Pinnecomat was re- 
sponsible for both, though Jim did not 
know it till later. 

The trouble-did not last long, for the 
best of savages do not fight well, unless 
pressed, without a leader, and Pinne- 
comat’s followers were not pressed. Jim 


looked about him and saw four pack 
horses on the ground and four men 


crouching behind them. Then he felt a 
pain where the thumb that had been 
resting along his rifle barrel should have 
been, but wasn’t. He held up his hand 
and gazed at the stump. 

“Handiest poker finger in the bunch, 
too,” he said ruefully at length. 
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ExLmMoreE ELiiott PEAKE 


O those who believe there is 
something to sport besides hot 
gun barrels, Briar Cottage offers 

many charms. The spinning of a good 
yarn, accompanied by the homelike bub- 
bling of the coffeepot, is just as pleasant 
music, after you educate your ear, as the 
whir of a woodcock’s wings. Is it not 
something to sit down at table in your 
clubhouse, before a steaming, toothsome 
plate; and as you feel for your napkin 
strike the wet, cold muzzle of your anx- 
ious dog? When do pipes glow more 
cheerily? When does smoke float ceil- 
ingward in more fantastic figures? And 
—if it must be said—when does the pale 
brew foam so creamily, or smell so 
strongly of the Faderland? The answer 
is—Never! 

Briar Cottage is on Beaver Dam Lake, 
about six miles by the lake from the 
town of the same name. The Cottage is 
also easily accessible by train, wagon or 


bicycle. | You can also reach it by foot, 
if you are English, and insist. The 


club does not own the ground, but has 
leased it for ninety-nine years, before 
which time the members expect to be 
pretty old boys and willing to stay at 
home by their own firesides. 

You will not find any hippopotami in 
the adjoining water; I never saw any 
elk running at large on the upland; and 
I think that the last deer was shot there 
some years ago. Even little black 
bruin is a memory of the past. The 
beavers that gave the lake its name have 
joined the phantom host, and it is sel- 
dom that a wolf's cry is heard. But 
big game is not the biggest thing in this 
world. And there are ducks there— 
mallard, teal, wood and others; there are 
geese occasionally; there are snipe and 
prairie chickens, plover, yellow-legs, and 


soon. And there are squirrels and rab- 
bits for whosoever will. 
The cottage is not large. If the 


twenty odd members of the club and 

their families should ever take it into 

their heads to come up the lake the same 
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day, Briar Cottage would groan in spirit; 
and the “doubling-up” in the twelve 
bunks would surpass anything that ever 
took place in Dotheboy’s Hall. I have 
seen this very nearly happen, when the 
girls were camping at Briar in the sum- 
mer. The game they are mostly inter- 
ested in is not plentiful around the cot- 
tage—at least not nearer than Fox Lake 
at any season of the year. Conse- 
quently they would just as soon come in 
the summer, and let their papas and 
brothers have the fall, winter and spring. 
On the occasion referred to they had in- 
vited guests without a thought of the 
cottage’s capacity. As a result, a few 
of us older hands had steady work the 
afternoon and evening of the first day in 
rigging partitions and extemporizing 
bunks. 

Most of the members spend their week 
or ten days at the Cottage every year. 
But I believe the most enjoyable occa- 
sions are when they go up on the Aphro- 
dite, on an evening, to stay over next 
day. They prefer a good cold day when 
the ducks are flying, or a light fall of 
snow, when the cottontails offer good 
sport for those that like it. Right here 





lies the beauty of Briar Cottage. No 
weeks of preparation, no worry, no hir- 
ing a man to take your place. In the 


busiest season of the year our banker, 
our cotton mill man, our lawyer, our 
doctor, and all the rest, leave their toil at 
five o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, 
walk down to the wharf step aboard the 
trim little Aphrodite, smoke a few pipes, 
crack a bottle or two—pop or apolin- 
aris, you understand—and, lo! Briar Cot- 
tage looms up on the right bank. 

If it is dirty, chilly winter weather, 
with the mist flying, the wind whistling, 
and the water rudely slapping the dainty 
nose of the Aphrodite, a boy has been 
sent up in advance on the afternoon 





train. They call the boy Lobby. He 
possibly has another name, but I was 
never able to ascertain it. However, 


you see cheery evidence of Lobby long 
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before you see the cottage, after night 
has settled down over the lake. A light 
twinkles a mile or two ahead. The en- 
gineer, a young fellow, turns loose a 
blast. He is very fond of blowing the 
whistle any way. No response, and the 
light twinkles steadily on. Too far 
away yet and the wind is against our 
thin-voiced whistle. But the light ahead 
grows brighter under the throbbing 
heartbeats of our little engine. Again 
our shrill whistle reverberates from the 
neighboring woods. No answer again. 
Yes, two dull reports, almost inaudible 
to the guest’s ear, who has no way of 
knowing the delicious significance of 
those faraway sounds. Two good shells 
gone to echoes, but it means that we are 
heard; it means a steaming, hot supper 
as soon as we arrive. 

After supper, pipes being lit, the 
weather is discussed. No one cares 
much, though, what the weather clerk 
gives them. Then, everybody “tries” 
everybody else’s gun; brings it up to po- 
sition, and squints at an imaginary bird. 
This trying of guns is gone through with 
time and again in the course of a year, 
but it is never omitted, especially if some 
one has brought up a new gun. It also 
invariably leads to a discussion of the 
relative merits of this or that feature. 

Young Fillingham has just brought 
up a new gun, won in a raffle; a dainty 
little thing, weighing but seven pounds, 
hammerless, with English walnut stock. 
Almost every one admires it, except old 
Doc Tewksbury. He sits back and says 
nothing. But at last he snorts: 

“A mere toy that, Filly. A hundred 
shots will make old iron out of it. Mark 
my words.” 

No one pays any attention, but just 
to smooth Doc over, some one hauls out 
his old thirteen-pounder, of a date twen- 
ty vears old, hammers like a sledge, and 
barreis as iong as proomsucks. 

“There’s the girl for you,” says Doc, 
his eve lighting affectionately, but trying 
to look modest. 

And then, for the one hundred and 
thirteenth time, as notched in Sander- 
son's bunk post, Doc tells how he 
brought down a swan in “Dakota” with 
his “girl” at one hundred and twenty 
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good yards, after all the popguns had 
been peppering away for half an hour. 

Meanwhile the dishwashers hurry 
through their task—they are too gener- 
ous fo let Lobby do it all; a couple is 
deputed to walk down to “Alf’s,” a quar- 
ter of a mile away, to get cream for 
breakfast. Also eggs for the early ris- 
ers’ breakfast, before anything of feather, 
fur or fin has been taken. Later the 
cards are brought out. ‘The stakes are 
innocent enough. They first play to see 
who will bring in wood, for it takes a 
prodigious amount of it on a cold night. 
Next, who builds the fire in the morning 
—this provided Lobby is not there. 
Next, who washes dishes, peels potatoes, 
and so on. Every man is supposed to 
be housewife enough to make up his 
own bunk in the morning; but the rules 
of the club do not prevent his putting 
that privilege at hazard in a card-game. 
Consequently, it often happens that lit- 
tle Finch—unlucky dog that he is—has 
from six to twelve bunks on his hands. 

3y twelve o’clock every one is in bed. 
On a bitterly cold night the great drum 
stove is filled full of wood. As you lie 
in the bunk, listening to the fire’s dull 
roar, or watching the flickering yellow 
light on the rafters from the open door 
there creeps over you a sense of security 
utterly unattainable anywhere else. You 
feel a child once more. If the wind is 
howling a wild pibroch outside in the 
trees, and the lake is swishing through 
the sedgy breakwater, the effect is 
heightened. But if you want to be gen- 
uinely thankful for the cheerful warmth 
and the roof and your companions and 
the well-filled larder, wait until the 
storm-tossed cry of some solitary night- 
bird strikes your ear. Fancy that bird 
breasting the gale, or crouching in the 
sedge, with its icy water. You snuggle 
an inch lower into bed, you pull the 
blanket an inch higher, and burrow an 
inch deeper into the soft pillow. 

The next thing you are conscious of— 
at certain seasons—is a sharp staccato 
touch upon the roof. That is a red- 
headed woodpecker, out after the early 
worm. In midwinter, the first sound 
that greets your waking ear is likely to 
be a lusty tattoo upon the stovepipe. 
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But in either case, it means “Get up!” 
though if vou were to consult your own 
feelings you would swear you had been 
asleep just seven seconds. 

Doc Tewksbury takes his “girl,” and 
pulls off ina boat. He is an unsociable 
old dog when he is on the trail. — Iron 
himself, he scorns weakness in others; 
so the boys let him go alone. Some go 
fishing, in season, though Lobby assures 
them that nothing but perch will bite on 
that kind of a morning. He has a con- 
tempt for perch. Usually Lobby is 
right. There is a tradition to the effect 
that he was born in a game-bag. Some 
of the others row across the misty lake, 
in Doc Tewksbury’s direction. Some, 
in spite of previous resolutions, yield to 
the seductive luxury of their bunks, and 
turn over for a second sleep, the lazy 
man’s heaven. 

All the hunters have taken a snack 
before starting, but breakfast is not serv- 
ed until nine o'clock. Coffee strong 
enough to float a wedge; fish done to a 
mouth-watering brown; cream from 
“Alf’s,” almost too thick to pour; chow- 
chow pickles, ketchup and other “store” 
goods: great slices of bread; golden but- 
ter an inch thick. Ah, the indescribable 
cheer of that rough breakfast! 

After breakfast, pipes are again in 
requisition; the merits of the several 
brands of tobacco are warmly discussed 
and passed around to make converts. 
No true sportsman will smoke a cigar at 
this sacred hour. _ If the day is fine, and 
not too cold, the party adjourns to the 
front porch, and the rail groans under 
the weight of feet. They are mostly 
heavy hunting boots or shoes, though 
Mickelwaite, the Beau Brummel of 
Briar Cottage, has slipped into a pair of 
red slippers. 

“T’ll bet a cool hundred,” says Hugue- 
not, sweeping the lake with a glass, “that 
Snap Parsons yonder by the stone 
quarry has got a hundred duck aboard. 
Eh, Tewk?”’ and Huguenot winks at the 
rest. 

“Yes, curse him!” growls Tewksbury, 
savagely spitting at a scrub oak. 

“Why will people buy ducks from a 
not-hunter?” continues Huguenot, keen- 
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ly. “They can’t enjoy them. The 
sauce for a duck is the shooting of it. 
Lie in your boat for two hours, soak 
your feet with marsh-water, slash your 
hands and face with swamp flags, burn 
with thirst, and freeze with cold, and 
then, by Jupiter, you have an appetite 
for your bird! Eh, Tewk?” 

“Tewk” does not answer; the picture 
breaks his heart. But about this time 
attention is called to a “hell-diver” in the 
cove; rifles are brought out, and every 
one takes his turn at the poor, despised 
bird. A good deal of lead is buried in 
the lake, without much harm to the cause 
of it. But suddenly there is a duller re- 
port, and the surface around the bold 
diver is dotted with shot. It plunges. 
Another report, just as it shows its body. 
Then it half rises from the water, and 
ricochets into the marsh, apparently un- 
hurt. Fillingham has sneaked down to 
the shore to try his new gun, being one 
of those who lay abed. As he comes 
back, Doc Tewksbury snorts contempt- 
uously. 


“See if your barrels ain’t loose,” sug- 
gests Doc, ironically. “I'll bet I could 
have killed that confounded mudhen 
from here, with the ‘girl.’ ” 

“This isn’t ‘Dakoty,’ Doc,’ retorts 
Fillingham. 

Dinner is served about two. Usually 


it is a fried affair—fish, snipe, plover, 
eggs in several styles, French fried pota- 
toes, and maybe a can of beans or succo- 
tash warmed up. If shore and upland 
have failed to yield any of their treasure, 
beefsteak is substituted. Such a dinner 
is quickly cooked—when you know how 
—and no one has to spend an undue 
time in the kitchen. But I have known 
some elaborate affairs in Briar Cottage, 
where a roast shote occupied the place 
of honor in the center; where baked duck 
or goose, escalloped oysters, pot-pie, and 
squirrel kept the porker noble company. 
But it is due the fair sex to say that on 
such festive occasions some of them were 
always bustling around the rather dimin- 
utive kitchen. Such times as they had! 
Such laughter at our  makeshifts! 
Sometimes genuine pity. Promises to 
come up and give our cupboard a thor- 
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How often did we 
Did we always use 
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ough overhauling. 
scour our knives? 
coffee sacks for dish rags 

After dinner, if the day is fine, some of 
the ladies can certainly be looked for; 
and | have noticed that this invariably 
has a strange effect. Collars and neck- 
ties are hunted up, sweaters being usu- 
ally exchanged for shirts. The trim- 
mest shooting-jackets are hauled out of 
the chests—original ownership counting 
for nothing. Hands and faces are 
washed quite freely; and some—mostly 
unmarried ones—go so far as to comb 
their hair. 

Finch almost always up. 
Little Finch is an unlucky cur at cards, 
but he certainly drew a prize from the 
matrimonial grab-bag. It is a standing 
debate at the club, when Finch is not 
there, whether Mrs. [inch really loves 
Jamey or not. But if not, why did she 
marry him? He is a little pink-cheek- 
ed, effeminate fellow, too tenderhearted 
almost to hook a fish; while she is a 
buxom, clean-limbed, vigorous young 
Amazon. About three you can look for 
Barney the piebald to come ambling 
across the stumpy field back of the cot- 
tage. The public road is half a mile 
away. 

“Deary, did you sleep well last night?” 
says she, invariably, to Finch, as she 
swings out of the phaeton and kisses him 
lightly. He usually blushes and mum- 
bles yes, at which Tewksbury nudges 
Huguenot in the ribs and draws down 
his jaw in a grimace. If Mrs. Finch 
gets off a joke—and she is very witty- 
Tewksbury always roars. He never 
laughs at any one’s else jokes except his 
own. Some people suspect that Mrs. 
Finch’s fetching eyes have turned old 
Tewk’s head, he being a bacheior. 

Mrs. Finch never forgets the nearest 
road to a man’s heart. She always 
brings something good to eat. In the 
summer, it’s a watermelon packed in ice. 
In the fall, perhaps, luscious grapes. 
And usually there are some little dainties 
on the side that no one but a woman 
would think of. 

Old Weatherby’s family, too, almost 
invariably comes up in their ancient 
carryall. Their arrival is always anx- 
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iously waited for by the young bucks, 
for Celeste and Winifred Weatherby are 
genuine daughters of Nimrod. Chey 
get it from the old man, who would hunt 
ducks any day in the fall in preference 
to putting up the coal stove, no matter 
how cold it was or what company was 
expected. Both the girls shoot like 
cowboys and swim like mermaids. Last 
summer Celeste saved a Chicago youth 
from a watery grave, somewhat revers- 
ing the usual position of the sexes in 
such affairs. They also like to prowl 
around the cottage, nose into drawers 
and chests, read our “guest-book” and 
look at the pictures tacked up on the 
wall. lf these pictures are not just 
what they ought to be, depend upon it 
they will come down. | have heard 
people call the girls hoydenish; but | 
have seen just enough of them to believe 
that a hoyden makes the best kind of a 
wife; that is to say, provided the Weath- 
erby’s are hoydens. Their fingers can 
softly approach a hair-trigger, it is true, 
but I have seen the same fingers just as 
gently pick a thorn from a hound’s foot. 
| have seen their willowy backs bend at 
the sculls in a race, but I have seen the 
same backs much oftener bend to lift 
their paralytic mother out of the carryall, 
or into it, or around the house. 

The evening is kept decorously in 
Briar. This hour, by ancient custom, 
belongs to the old men. Tewksbury, 
Weatherby and Uncle Jake guide the 
vounger generation, free of charge, into 
the misty past. I sometimes suspect, 
from the way our guides wander, that 
they, too, are on new ground. — Every 
vear they spin longer and more brilliant 
yarns, the result no doubt of practice and 
competition, Tewksbury adds _ five 
vards a year to his swan story. Uncle 
Jake invariably tells about a stove he 
once had when hunting moose in Can- 


ada. It was a great one for keeping 
fire. Once they were away from the 


shanty two weeks, and when they came 
back they found quite a good bed of 
coals left. [I can remember the time 
when they were away from the shanty 


only five days; but this story, too, is 
growing. Weatherby’s masterpiece has 
its scene laid in Northern Wisconsin. 
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He had run a deer to cover in a fallen 
treetop. Catching a glimpse of the ant- 
lers he fired. Just as he did so a hunter 
sprang up, not three feet from the deer. 
The deer had entered cover so softly 
that the hunter had not heard it. It 
isn’t much of a story, you may think; 
but it takes Weatherby just fifty-five 
minutes to tell it, and it always holds 
spellbound attention. 

To bed rather early, for we must rise 
early. By seven or seven-thirty in the 
morning the Aphrodite is shrieking in 
the cove like mad. Breakfast is prob 
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ably on the table. It is hastily eaten, 
the dishes are left this time for Lobby 
alone, and a run is made for the boat, 
each man lugging his gun and = such 
game as l’ortune has seen fit to give him. 
By nine o'clock everybody is at home 
and at work. People who saw them 
late the other afternoon, and see them 
this early morning have simply no idea 
of the steal they have made on Father 
Time. Fora day at Briar Cottage con- 
tains fully as much as ten at home, 
though the pleasure must be taken in 
moderation. 











A DAY WITH THE Quait 


IKE IKENSTEIN 


ACKk came one afternoon in the 
middle of December while | was 
in the rear office loading some 

shelis and asked: “What are you going 
to do to-morrow ?” 

“I expect Ill go hunting with you, 
won't I ?” said I, ‘divining his errand. 

“Well,” said he, sitting down on my 
improvised loading table te the imminent 
danger of my shot cup, “Billy says he 
has several hundred under a basket over 
on Phillips’ place. There has been no 
one there this fall and Mr. Phillips has 
invited him and a party to come over and 
have some fun.” 

“All right, Pl go.” 

I was taking my vacation in western 
Nebraska and was spending every day 
that | possibly could among the quail. 


Mack was around next morning on 
time, and it happened that the other 
three were not ready. He could not 


stand the action and proposed we load 
Maud, one of the pointers, into his buggy 
and start, leaving the others to bring 
Sport with them. 

It was a perfect morning, cool and 
bracing, with a slight breeze blowing in 
our faces as we bowled along. We soon 
crossed the river and climbed the bluffs 
on the other side. Looking back, the 
whole bottom lay stretched like a picture 
before us. Away to the east we could 
distinguish in the blue of the horizon a 
few little dots which represented Climax, 
fifteen miles distant. Off to the west we 
could see Summit quite distinctly, being 
only two-thirds the distance of the other, 
and immediately in our rear lay our own 
town, looking like a bunch of building 
blocks as they were left there by some 
children at play. Here they had built 
up a steeple and there were two put to- 
gether for the hotel. Beyond was a farm 
house, like a block thrown aside and for- 
gotten. 

The road was as smooth as asphalt and 
we sped along with scarcely a jar, except 
where an industrious gopher or prairie 
dog had undermined it. © Occasionally 


an old jack would jump out of the bunch 
grass and go galloping off with that 
three-legged rheumatic hop of his so ir- 
resistible to most dogs. Maud would 
prick up her ears and look wistfully after 
him until he had settled in another bunch 
farther from the road, and turn back 
intervals until we had crossed the next 
rise, but we had no time for jacks this 
morning. 

As we descended the last hill into 
Ledge Creek, where our _ shooting 
ground lay, we heard Billy's voice coni- 
manding us to move on. They had 
caught us, and none soon if they 
wanted to be in at the opening, for we 
had hardly gone one hundred yards 
when Mack brought the caravan to a 
standstill with an excited “Look, there 
they are !” pointing to a little clump of 
buck brush at the side of the road. 
Looking in, we could see a bunch ot 
about fifteen topknots bobbing around. 

“Billy, you and Jake stir them up,” 
said Charley, “and they will probably go 
down the creek.” 

We were ready for action in a few 
minutes. Maud having already got the 
scent was slowly “single footing it” to 
the ticket, the other dogs backing very 
nicely. Walking up in front of her, we 
flushed them and as they got up closely 
bunched I suspect we both were a little 
keen and fired without much aim. Two 
birds dropped out together. 

“By George,” said Billy, “that was a 
fine shot. I got both of them with one 


too 


shot.” 
“Why, did you shoot ?” said Mack. 
“Sure. Didn't you see ‘em drop ?” 


The bunch, however, did not go more 
than two hundred yards and settled in 
another clump of brush. 

“T believe I'll take a little of that,” said 
Charley. “Just wait a minute until I get 
my gun together.” 

Mack and the Governor held the teams 
and we started after them again. Maud 
went by them to the windward, Frank, 
Charley’s black Gordon, coming up on 
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the other side, caught it, and Charley 
kicked them out. I picked a_ nice 
straight away, Billy shooting about the 
same time. Charley took a right cross, 
Billy doubling with him. 
said Billy, “there was 
some good shooting. | made a double. 
Why didn’t you fellows shoot ?” 

“Why, | got that straight away,” | 
said. 

“( my, no: | 
barrel.” 

“Billy got two more,” called Charley 
back to the wagons. 

“Yes, we saw him,” answered Mack. 
“Let's find a place to hitch and we will 
all get in the game.” 


“By doggies,” 


got that 


s 


with my first 
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disgust and started for camp. Coming 
in sight of the other division they began 
to tell us of the droves of birds they had 
seen. “Yes, and if it hadn’t been for the 
trees Billy would have killed a hundred,” 
said Mack. 

“That's right,” seconded Billy. “It just 
seems like there is something in the way 
every time | want to shoot.” 

“Well, we’ve got a bunch ahead of us 
in this draw,” said the Governor, “and I 
think we had better stir them up and go 
and get some.” 

This being agreeable we started the 
dogs. They soon began to find them 
and the first one that got up came across 
in front of Charley, he stopping it very 
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SHE FINALLY MADE THE POINT 


Driving on down, we found a ice 
camping spot and dividing into two par- 
ties, of which Charley and I formed one 
and the other three the other, we started 
with briiliant hopes of a full bag, tramp- 
ing bravely through the brush and sun 
flowers. We had scarcely gone two 
hundred yards when we heard the boys 
open the ball with a volley of four shots. 

“It looks like they had the best end of 
it,” remarked Charley. 

“C), we've probably got some ahead of 


us,” | returned. 


But if we had thev were a long way 
ahead, for we tramped for two miles and 
did not see a bird, and as long as we were 
within ear shot we could hear the others 
banging away. 


We finally gave it up in 


neaily. We had some very nice shoot- 
ing before the pocket was hunted out, all 
of us getting a chance to show our 
prowess, Billy even killing one in a fair 
field without assistance. 

Ai the dinner hour is when Dilly takes 
on a comet-like radiance both as a pro- 
ducer and consumer. We had all brought 
lunch, but Billy had enough for the par- 
tv. Sardines, ham, pickles, 
olives, crackers and a peck of apples. 
They spread it out while I built a fire and 
started the coffee to boil. We did ample 
justice to all the good things, the boys 
telling Charley and I where they had 
them scattered. 

We decided to all go together in the 
afternoon and cover the same ground 


cheese, 





























A DAY WITH 
they had and perhaps a little more. As 
we had had such poor shooting in the 
morning, so we found the other extreme 
after dinner. We had gone but a short 
way when we began to find the scattered 
ones and before long a nice big bunch. 
We all lined up and when they rose it 
sounded like a fragment of the Cuban 
rebellion. 

“Why didn’t you shoot, Billy?” asked 
Mack. 

“Well, sir, that big sunflower was right 
in my way, just couldn't do a thing.” 

When we came to investigate the kill- 
ed, we found we only had three birds and 
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mile away and when he came to dinner 
heard us firing and said the shooting 
frightened his horses. There was no 
talking him out of it, although it was 
quite evident he was a liar, but as we dis- 
covered we had only transgressed about 
a quarter of a mile we held a council of 
war and decided to retrace our steps and 
cross to Elm Creek, which is just over 
the hill and joins Ledge a mile below. 
Charley and Billy turned up through a 
corn field and soon flushed a bunch of 
birds which tiew over us and settled nice- 
lv scattered in the tall bunch grass. We 
took the dogs around to the lee side of 
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one of these | had got with my third 
shot. He broke from the bunch and 
started back. That is where the Spencer 
comes in handy; after the rest are 
through shooting, if there is a straggler 
you are ready for him. But so we found 
it all day. We would get no more from 
a volley of that kind than any two of us 
would have got. We hunted on down 
for about a mile, when we saw a native 
approaching us at a brisk pace. 

“That finishes our hunting in here,” 
remarked Charley, and so it proved. 
This fellow was picking corn about a 


COFFEE 


them, the bitch catching the scent beau- 
tifully. Stopping and turning square to 
the wind, she started toward them with 
that slow, halting movement that will set 
anybody's nerves to jumping. One foot 
at a time, as carefully as if she were look- 
ing for a Spanish mine, on up fifty—six- 
tv yards. Could she be mistaken ? No, 
she finally made the point and refused to 
go another step. I walked up in front of 
her and flushed two, one starting for the 
Klondike, the other for Cuba. Seeing 
the bovs were going to take care of the 
gold hunter, I turned my attention to 
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the insurgent, but he paid not the slight- 
est heed to my salutation but sailed 
bravely into port, back on the creek. 

“Do you think he is seriously hurt 7” 
grinned Mack. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I returned. 
“You'll do the same thing before the day 
closes.” 

Maud had found another by this time 
and Mack kicked him out. He came 
over on my side, giving me a nice warm 
left cross, but I accorded him the proper 
time allowance and grassed him without 
a struggle. 

“Very good for a boy,” was Mack’s 
comment. 

The pup came into the play at this 
stage making a couple of very good 
points, which were quite amusing, as 
youngsters’ work usually is when it isn’t 
exasperating. He knew there was game 
in front of him, but seemed afraid he 
wasn’t telling about it correctly, and the 
anxious glances he cast in our direction 
were comical to behold. 

And so we worked through the bunch, 
getting seven out of a possible eight. 
The others coming up we journeyed 
over to the other creek, where we found 
the birds were more plentiful than on 
Ledge. We followed Elm Creek until 
the lengthening shadows told us it was 
time to turn back. Billy had been want- 
ing to go back for some time, saying he 


Was carrying so many birds he was tired 
out, and as he happened to pick one up 
would throw it to some of the rest of us 
to carry. 

When we got to the buggies we count- 
ed up the spoils. Mack had eighteen, 
Charley fifteen, mine brought it up to 
fifty-three. Billy had his coat off and 
was going carefully through the pock- 
ets. 

“How many, Billy?” asked Charley. 

“Why, four, I think.” 

“No wonder you were tired with a load 
like that,” | said. “I’m surprised you 
got in at all.” 

“By thunder, | know | had more than 
that. I must have lost some, for I 
thought I had about a dozen.” 

As we had agreed to carry all the 
governor would shoot, Billy’s score com- 
pleted the census for the afternoon, while 
the morning’s work, brought the sum 
total to seventy-six. Nota very big aver- 
age for the amount of shooting we did, 
but as Mack put it: “Look at the fun 
we had.” 

After bracing up on the proper eata- 
bles and drinkables for such cases made 
and provided, we hitched up and were 
soon on our way homeward, voting the 
day a success in every particular and 
hoping to repeat it before the season 
closed. 


My Firsr Gun 


WILLIAM 


N these days of hammerless guns 
and smokeless powders, one is apt 
occasionally to look back over the 

many years that have passed since we 
pulled the first trigger. New guns have 
taken the place of old, light ones have 
given away to heavy, and they in turn 
have been changed for light ones again. 
Glorious days have we had with them all, 
and enough might be told of each to fill 
a volume. Gala days, with the quail, 
woodcock and grouse, a memorable 
duck or turkey hunt, the smallest details 
of which are as fresh in our memory as 


HoweEtr 


when they occurred. Each gun from 
first to last has had its own associations, 
but the first gun of all! Who amongst 
us does not remember it, no matter 
though it were long or short, heavy or 
light, breech or muzzle-loadeer ? 

Mine was an old musket; it had origin- 
ally been a flint-lock concern, and was 
pretty old, for it had George III stamped 
on the barrel. I was about fifteen years 
old at that time, and my home was in the 
southern part of England, about five 
miles from Bournemouth, the celebrated 
seaside resort. 
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I shall never forget how proud | was 
when the old gun came into my posses- 
sion, and how I marched off into the 
town of Poole to get some ammunition 
for it, and also a license to carry it. 

Within two hundred yards of my 
home was a pond covering some Aifty 
acres, and at the upper end of it were 
several small ones, situated at short dis- 
tances from each other, none of them be- 
ing more than a hundred yards long. 
When the weather was stormy on the 
coast, wild fowl of different kinds fre- 
quently came up to these ponds, and it 
was upon them | intended trying my 
luck with my new acquisition. 

I had visited the ponds on similar ex- 
cursions several times before, but with 
an older friend, who had always done the 
shooting. | Now I was the owner of a 
gun, and was really going to do the 
shooting myself. I had fired a gun a few 
times before, but at nothing larger than a 
blackbird or thrush. 

How well I remember longing for a 
storm that would drive some ducks up 
our way, being utterly regardless of the 
fate of the poor mariners along the coast! 
But day after day went by, each seeming 
more peaceful than the last, as though to 
try my patience. I could not begin to 
tell how many times each day I hauled 
the old treasure from its hiding place un- 
der the kitchen stairs, or how much oii | 
wasted in trying to improve its appear- 
ance, or how many times I raised it to 
my shoulder, aiming in all directions at 
imaginary ducks. 

The storm came at last, however, and 
a hard one it was, lasting a day and 
night. It cleared up about noon the fol- 
lowing day, but the wind still blew hard. 

About four o’clock I began making 
the necessary preparations for my trip, 
and I expect a good many unneces- 
sary ones. It would be dark by seven, 
for it was early in April, but the moon 
would be up soon after, and I was anx- 
ious to get over to the ponds before it 
rose. At five I was called to the tea 
table, but was far too excited to eat anvy- 
thing, and was heartily glad when the 
meal was over. 

Making a dive for the back stairs, | 


hauled out the old musket and com- 
menced to load it, for | was under strict 
orders not to keep it loaded in the house. 
I remember blowing down the barrel, to 
make sure it was clear all through, then 
putting in the powder, giving the stock a 
rap on the floor to make sure of its going 
into the tube; then the wad of paper, and 
the long iron ramrod with which I ram- 
med the charge of powder until the rod 
bounced back half way out of the gun. 

‘Then came the shot, measured, like the 
powder, in the palm of my hand; this 
was also covered with a paper wad but 
not rammed hard. 

All these little details are as fresh in 
my memory to-day as when they hap- 
pened, nearly thirty years ago; and as | 
let my memory wander I seem to be 
living those happy days over again. 

| was now ready to go, so putting 
enough ammunition in my pocket for 
another shot should an opportunity offer, 
[ started forth. 

Only one thing remained to be done 
before my piece of artillery was ready for 
action, and that was to put a double 
waterproof cap on the tube, and that I 
had not dared to do until I was out of 
the house. This done, I shouldered my 
piece and was off. 

After reaching the big pond, as we 
called it, my way lay along its bank until 
I got around to the upper end of it; then 
I struck across the heather and in a few 
minutes had reached the first of the small 
ponds before mentioned. 

1 could hear the swishing of the ducks 
as they passed over my head, and had 
heard them quacking in the big pond, 
but there were no signs of any here, for 
which I was glad, as I wanted to get to 
a certain place before they came. This 
place was the little hollow, whether nat- 
ural or artificial I know not, but it was a 
fine place to wait for ducks; with the bot- 
tom of it filled with heather, one could 
pass two or three hours there very com- 
fortably. It was situated within a few 
vards of the largest pond and this pond, 
too, was the one mostly visited by the 
ducks. 

On reaching the hollow I laid my gun 
down with as much care as though it 
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had been a Scott, Smith or Greener, and 
gathering an armiul of fresh heather, 
soon made myself snug. 

Then the moon was just beginning to 
make her appearance, and | could hear 
the swish, swish, swish o1 the ducks as 
they circled over the pond. you can 
wager | kept quiet, and | was soon re- 
warded by hearing some of them quack- 
ing and splashing at the upper end. 

Cautiously pulling the hammer to full 
cock, | waited as patiently as possible 
for a glimpse of those ducks, passing m\ 
finger over the tube every few moments 
to make sure the cap was there all right. 
The moon had risen high enough to ren- 
der any object on the water quite distin- 
guishable, but the ducks were behind a 
little bend which prevented me from see- 
ing them. 

Presently one came into view, then an- 
other and another, and so on until | 
counted seven all in line, and headed for 
my hiding place. 

My! how my heart did beat, more 
than it ever did before or They 
were not more than fifty yards from me 
now, but as they came on down the 
pond they veered off towards the op- 
posite bank, as though they had a slight 
suspicion that something was wrong. 
When they got directly opposite me, 
they stopped for a moment and_ the 
leader turned back, making with the two 
behind him, a pretty group of three. 
Aiming at the middle one | pulled the 
trigger, and the tremendous explosion 
followed, the stillness of the night mak 
ing it seem doubly loud. 

The group of three lay dead upon the 
water, three had taken wing, and the re- 
maining one was vainly endeavoring to 
follow them, but a stray shot had dis- 
abled it so that it could not leave the 
water. 

To attempt to describe my feelings at 
the result of my first shot would be im- 
possible, to those who have been there it 
would be unnecessary, and to those who 
have not it would be worse than 
less. Leaving my gun in the hollow 


since. 
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and seizing a long pole that was there 
for a purpose, I was on the other side 
of the pond in a jiffy, the three birds 
were within reach of the pole, and I soon 
landed them. 
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The wounded one went paddling off 
down the pond. My first impulse was 
to wade in after it, as the water was not 
deep, but on second thought | deter- 
mined to leave it until | was ready to go 
home, so gathering up my three birds, 
one of which was a tine drake, | went 
back to the hollow and after carefully 
loading my gun, curled myself up on 
the heather and [ll vouch there wasn't a 
prouder boy in all Dorsetshire. 

| had not been settled more than fif- 


teen minutes when there came a loud 
quacking from the other end of the 


pond. tere was something I had not 
reckoned on, and | thanked myself for 
leaving that wounded duck alone, for 
the noise it was making would more 
than likely bring in some more birds. 
Once in a while | got a glimpse of my 
decoy, but it had no notion of coming 
down my end of the pond. — It kept up 
an incessant quacking, though, and 
presently there came an answer from one 
of the other ponds. 

This duck talk lasted probably half an 
hour, although it seemed much longer 
tome. I kept my ears strained to their 
utmost extent and my patience Was soon 
rewarded by hearing the sound of wings 
coming in my direction, and in a mo- 
ment more a duck passed right over my 
head, then another and another, until | 
counted five, all taking the water down 
at the lower end of the pond, and from 
the quacking which followed I think the 
wounded bird must have been relating 
its experience to the new comers. As 
| lay there listening to their confab, | 
heard the swish of wings again, and a 
couple of widgeon went by me (evident- 
ly attracted by the noise made by the 
ducks), and struck the water just on this 
side of the bend. 

| could hear my heart beating and re- 
member wishing that the birds behind 
the bend would come into view, but in- 
stead of their coming out, the widgeon 
deliberately paddled down to them and 
were soon out of sight. 

In vain I waited for some of them to 
make an appearance, until fearing they 
might leave without my getting a shot, 
I determined to quit my present posi- 
tion and crawl around to the other side 
of the pond, knowing that if I succeeded 
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in getting there without attracting their 
attention I should be pretty sure of a 
shot. There was not much danger of 
their hearing me while they made so 
much noise, nevertheless | was as care- 
ful as possible and stopped every few 
moments to make sure they were still 
unalarmed. 

It was slow work crawling through 
the heather and dragging the big gun 
with me, but I got round. The ducks 
were having a big time, quacking and 
splashing and paddling around, and | 
began to think I would have to shoot at 
a single bird, when two got in line, with 
a third a little to the left but pretty close. 
Quickly levelling the old musket and 
holding a trifle to the left with the hope 
of getting the third bird, | pulled the 
trigger. Another terrific explosion and 
three more birds lay dead or dying upon 
the water, the rest making off with more 
noise than speed. Getting my pole | 
soon had my birds out of the water, an- 
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other fine drake and a widgeon being of 
the number. 

| was in such high spirits that I had 
forgotten all about the wounded bird un- 
til-as | was going round the lower end 
of the pond, it shot out suddenly from 
the bank. Throwing down my gun and 
game and arming myself with the pole, 
[ plunged into the pond after it. There 
was not more than three feet of water 
at the deepest part, so | had nothing to 
fear except a good wetting. 

After a good deal of dodging and 
chasing, and in my excitement striking 
the water a dozen times instead of the 
duck, | managed to give it a rap over 
the head. This made six ducks and a 
widgeon, the result of my first duck 
hunt. 

It was now near midnight and I was 
pretty wet, but as I gathered those birds 
together, shouldered my gun and started 
across the heather for home, I was one 
of the proudest fellows imaginable. Of 
course, | no longer shoot sitting ducks. 
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*6C% CHOOL is out.” 
I kissed the last little dirty face, 
said good-night to the last bad 
boy and turned back to the empty room 
to prepare for leaving; but | am in no 
hurry to-night; everything seems to go 
wrong. It has been an unusually weary- 
ing day, and my head aches. My fingers 
tremble when | try to buckle my school 
bag. Tears ? Surely not, but there was 
something suspiciously wet just dropped 
on the back of my hand. How fond | 
have grown of the youngsters; how fond 
of the little schoolhouse, the rough 
home-made seats, the ugly black walls 
hung with the uglier gaudy green and 
yellow maps. And vet, at times how I 
have despised it all. 
But to-night even the old drum stove 
and the three-legged dunce-stool (used 
by a predecessor) wear a_ friendlier as- 


EVENING 


pect. To think | have left school every 
evening for six months without a sigh, 
unless it were a sigh of relief; but then 
this is the last night. It is “good-night” 
and forever—forever. [ 
have heard the lessons for the last time. 
The one little settlement in the heart of 
the valley with the frowning mountains 
encircling it and the wild tumultuous 
Drift running between, has become so 
thoroughly a part of myself that I have 
never given a thought to anything or 
anyone beyond it—never a thought but 
of fishing and hunting, idling and dream- 
ing. The future and the outside world 
have appeared quite as distant and vague 
as eternity. And now, what will I do to- 
morrow ? Go home. but then the next, 
and the next, and the next—oh, days 
without number, how will I occupy my 
time ? Even to teach the bad boy who 
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has given me so much trouble, or little 
ireckled Maggie Howe, who wouldn't 
get her spellings, or even foolish Mark to 
stand at my side and stupidly whisper his 
letters—oh, how cross and impatient | 
have been with them! Tears again ? 
No, just sighs, regrets. The shadows 
are growing heavy in the corners, and | 
must be going. 

] pack my books, put on my hat, grasp 
my lunch basket, lock the door—and— 
oh, 1 have left my botany! I re-enter. 
Stupid, here it is in my satchel. I lock 
the door again, thrust the key into the 
crevice in the stump around the corner 
(as if every chick and child in valley 
didn’t know of the identical stump and 
its use), hurry blindly through the gate, 
never looking back; this time tears in 
very truth. 

I am weary, both body and mind, heart 
and soul. True, I have striven to ac- 
complish something, my work has not 
been effortless, but even if with compas- 
sion, the world smiles on struggles that 
terminate void of results. And what are 
my results, good or bad, debits or credits, 
profits or loss? I try to balance it up, 
but the figures appear the largest on the 
wrong side. [| hurry through a clump of 
alders, thinking how lonely and how dis- 
agreeably damp and _ ill-smelling it is, 
when I emerge on the other side and 
come within sight of the Howes’ shanty. 
Mrs. Howe is standing at the gate and 


asks me to tea. Mrs. Howe makes 
splendid tea. 
It’s naetin’, Miss <A’ juist wantit 


tae tell ye that oor Maggie ees a-daen 
verra weel indeed, an’ A’m verra sorra 
yer gaein’ awa’ sa sune. A’na doot 
she’s a bit lazy bairn, but A’m ne’er dis- 
cooriched. Ah, na. Ye needna_ fash 
yersel’, Miss, eef they dinna’ a’ turn oot 
as weel as ye expeckit. 

“Di ve see yon aits doon the sloop ? 
It’s a fine bit patch, noo doot, but A’d be 
a meeserable onreasonable cratur noo eef 
A’ expeckit ilka head tae turn oot fu’ an’ 
ripe i’ the harvest. But fora’ that A’ 
maun thresh the bad an’ the gude togeth- 
er, an’ e’en after a’ ma labour there ‘ill 
be mony, mony tares an’ a muckle cauf, 
Miss. Na, na, dinna’ worrit, dinna’ wor- 
rit, it canna’ be helpit. An’ A’m telt that 


mony a bairn’s heart ‘ill be a bit sair 
when yir gang tra’ the Dreeft.” 

| shake Mrs. Howe’s hard hand and 
leave. Whether it is the good woman’s 
tea or her kind words, my drooping 
spirits begin to rise. Perhaps | have not 
done so badly after all. I know that I 
have tried. 

It is growing dusk. Where the trail 
leads under the trees it is quite dark. I 
quicken my footsteps and a covey of 
partridges, frightened by my approach, 
whirr out of the thicket. <A little grey 
owl hoots in the branches above me. The 
full moon is just rising over the moun- 
tain-tops, silvering the mists that cling in 
soft white billows along the meadow. I 
can hear the Drift chattering over the 
rocks. The mournful cry of a cougar 
that echoes far back in the canyon sends 
a shuddering thrill to my very marrow. 

How dear and familiar all these sights 
and sounds are! Must this be the last 
time | may enjoy it ? How stupid and 
dull the city will be. I do not love the 
city, nor do | love people, taken in the 
lump. Why may I not always live here, 
close to the gently throbbing heart of 
Mother Nature, whose thoughts are pure 
and simple and so easily read by those 
who love her? Her lesson-book is a 
ponderous volume, but not tiresome. 
Her children are silent, but they are 
sincere. Why may I not? And that 
brings to my mind that I have the choice, 
and it is to-night that | promise to 
choose. 

I have known it for some time, and 
the knowledge has given me pain. It 
was last night that cousin Bill met me 
at the bars, and asked me with a world 
of meaning in his serious dark eyes, “If 
I would not like always to live near the 
Drift.” He said other things, too, and I 
was to answer to-night; and there he is 
waiting for me. Must I answer to- 
night, when I know so well what my 
answer must me? Why cannot every- 
thing go on just as it was before? But 
one cannot trifle with such sincere, ear- 
nest natures. 

“Well, Anna, you see I am_ here.” 
That same intense meaning comes into 
his eyes. 

“Oh, Cousin Bill—” T stammer. 
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“*Cousin Bill,’ Anna?” he says eagerly. 
“Don’t you love me more than that ?” 

“IT didn’t want to hurt you, but—I— 
I’m so sorry, |[—” 

“Never mind. I see. You,—you 
don’t love—me, but don’t say it please, 
Anna.” He raises his head from where 
it was resting against the bars, his brown 
face looking white and pointed in the 
moonlight. 
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“I’m so sorry,” I begin, feeling like a 
criminal. 

“], too, am sorry, but I hope you will 
never know how sorry. | am going 
home by the Drift. Old Mooley’s calf 
didn’t come up with her to-night,” and 
straightening up and leaping over the 
bars, his stalwart figure disappears in the 
misty moonlight. 

To-morrow I leave the Drift forever. 





WHEN THE FISH 


HAVE QUIT BITING 


“THe Duck GrRounas oF Sourn Daiora 
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LONG the south shore of Preston, 
A the lands had been closely pas- 
tured and were almost bare of 
vegetation. As the slope from the water 
was very gradual for a hundred yards or 
more, when the wind blew hard trom the 
north the waves were swept in over the 
beach for several yards. A south wind 
in turn beat back this overflow, leaving 
exposed a couple of reds of newly-drain- 
ed land. On such days the south shore 
was lined with countless numbers of all 
manner of shore birds. 
There is scarcely a snipe or plover 


known to the naturalist that was not rep- 
resented there in greater or less number. 
In some countries shore bird shooting is 
considered great sport, but it is hard to 
see where sport can be had in killing 
birds that must be shot from large flocks 
sitting. 

The level ground between the water’s 
edge and the abrupt embankment of the 
lake, a hundred yards back, made a 
pleasant promenade, however, and the 
large flocks of shore birds broke the 
monotony of the featureless landscape. 
I usually carried my gun while rambling 
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along the shore, picking up an occasional 
jacksnipe or bringing down some of the 
numerous hawks which kept up a con- 
stant patrol of the lake shore in search 
of prey. 

One day while wandering along shore, 
I witnessed a very exciting race between 
a duck hawk and a lesser yellowshank. 
The hawk made a dive at a flock of yel- 
lowshanks, but, as is usually the case, 
failed to get anything. Singling out a 
bird the hawk then gave chase. lhough 
the speed of the hawk was more than 
double that of the snipe, whenever the 
hawk got close enough to. strike the 
snipe would dodge and the hawk pass 
on, and before he could check himself 
and poise for another dart the snipe 
would have turned and gained a long 
start in another direction. [or the first 
minute or two after the chase began the 
snipe kept up a chatter of affright, but 
finding itself left alone to overmatch the 
hawk or die, all cries ceased while it paid 
strict attention to business. Round and 
round they went, this way and that, dart- 
ing and dodging. For full ten minutes 
the contest was waged. Sometimes they 
would be nearly out of sight across the 
lake and again they would come almost 
within range of my gun. [ was pre- 
judiced in favor of the snipe and had they 
come within reach I should certainly 
have ended the race with a charge of No. 
7 shot. Finally the hawk gave it up and 
sailed away across the lake, disappearing 
in the distance. The snipe, finding itse?f 
free from pursuit, dropped into the shal- 
low water near the shore, where it lay 
panting and exhausted. 

I have never vet seen a hawk succeed 
in catching a full-fledged bird that had its 
natural faculties intact. They seem to 
feed more on voung birds and_ birds 
whose instincts have been dulled by be- 
ing wounded. They appear to under- 
stand the use of a gun, and will gather 
round any marsh where much shooting 
is being indulged in, to feed upon the 
dead and wounded birds that have not 
beeen retrieved. They become adepts 
in marking down cripples. Shoot down 
a bird and leave it lie, and it is astonish- 
ing how soon some hawk will be investi- 
gating it with a view to a square meal. 


One day I shot a bird which fell just 
outside of gun range. It had hardly 
touched the water before a hawk made 
a dart at it. Not caring to be robbed in 
that way, | sent a charge of shot after the 
hawk. It was too far off to be much 
hurt, but was hit and turned from its 
purpose. Yet it soon returned to the 
charge and it took three shots, all of 
which struck it, before | finally induced 
it to go on about its business. 

The patrol of the shore line by hawks 
spoiled what would otherwise have been 
good jacksnipe grounds. The cover 
was rather scanty and the first hawk that 
came along in the morning would put 
out all the snipe, which would go into the 
adjacent stubble fields, or corn fields, or 
even plowed fields, where they scattered 
and lay in hiding all day, only returning 
when dusk hid their movements from the 
enemy. Jack snipe are harassed a great 
deal by hawks, being as much sought af- 
ter by them as they are by human epi- 
cures. Snipe live in constant dread of 
hawks and at the approach of one nearly 
every jack is sure to rise. One of the 
best grounds I ever shot over I located 
far back in a swamp by the swoop of a 
hawk which sent hundreds of snipe into 
the air. | shot over this ground, off and 
on, for more than a month and noted, as 
at Preston, that the hawks often drove 
the snipe entirely off the ground during 
the greater part of the day. Unlike the 
situation at Preston, there was no stub- 
ble for them to feed on at this place, in 
consequence of which they would return 
earlier of an evening. I have been on 
this ground at two o'clock in the after- 
noon and found no snipe. Seating my- 
self where | could see, | would wait until 
from the upper air something would 
come fiuttering down. (Going to where 
it dropped I would find a jack snipe. 
Then another and another would come 
along, with hundreds which | did not see, 
until by dusk the ground was covered 
with them, in spite of the constant shoot- 
ing | kept up. With the return of the 
snipe would come the hawks scouring 
the grounds in all directions and keeping 
the snipe dodging about. Whenever a 
hawk came within range I would salute 
him and when the season closed that fall 























THE DUCK 
one side of the record showed fifty-two 
straight on hawks. 

One evening as | returned from a 
ramble, | found a note waiting for me at 
the farm house. It read: 


“Come to the station to-night. I want you 
to put in the rest of the season on canvas- 
backs at Lake Albert. Have been there and 
the canvasbacks are in by the thousands.” 


“SMITH.” 


After studying the matter over a long 
time I concluded Smith must be a man | 
had met on several Smith 
was from Michigan and was in Dakota 
on some business connected with thresh- 
ing machines, but seemed to be putting 
in most of his time in hunting ducks. 
Each time | had met him [| found myself 
in awe of the wonderful knowledge he 
had acquired concerning ducks and duck 
shooting. Kight o'clock that evening 
found me in close communion with 
Smith, and the principal subject was 
canvasbacks at Lake Albert. 


occasions. 


Smith pictured the glories of a week 
among them in roseate hues. Though 
secretly longing to visit Lake Albert, | 
threw all the cold water I could on the 
fire of his enthusiasm by picturing the 
difficulties to be surmounted. I earnest- 
ly argued against the possibility of suc- 
cessfully hunting canvasbacks without a 
suitable outfit of decoys, sink boxes and 
so forth. I pictured to him the monot- 
ony of a thirty-mile journey in a lumber 
wagon, with all our duffle, and in that 
uncertain November weather. 

To ail my objections Smith had a 
ready answer. “As to canvasbacks,” 
said he, “trust me, | graduated at Chesa- 
peake Bay: was a professor at Kashkon- 
ong and have worked on west. To vou 
canvasbacks may be something of a mys- 
tery, to me they are an open book. Show 
me a lake where they abound and | will 
tell vou the secret of their every move- 
ment; every piece of moss that floats up- 
on the water is a letter in the alphabet of 
Nature. The primer vou studied in your 
youth is not more plain than are these 
signs to me. Canvasbacks are ‘dead 
easy’ to those who read from Nature’s 


page by the light of experience. As to 
decoys, I have skirmished round and 
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borrowed every wooden imitation of a 
duck in Kingsbury County. As to sink 
box, | have an empty sheet iron oil tank 
four feet wide and five deep. I shall an- 
chor this and show you a battery and 
decoys equal to the palmiest days of old 
Chesapeake.” 

Urged thus, | finally consented to gO, 
not so much on account of the ducks | 
expected to kill, for | could kill all I 
knew what to do with any day or any 
hour in the day,—as on account of the 
memory of old times that was urging me 
on. Long years before | had camped 
for a week on the between 
Albert and John. The camp site, in a 
grove of gnarled and twisted boxelders 
that grew upon the low, narrow neck of 
land between the two lakes, was an ideal 
one. Game abounded in such quantity 
that we (there were four of us) found it 
necessary to shoot only the rarest and 
choicest tid bits of the feathered tribe. 
‘rom the overcrowded list of snipe and 
plover we took only dowitch and jack 
snipe with now and then a golden plover, 
godwit or marlin. 


pass lakes 


One of the feats on which we prided 
ourselves most the picking of a 
single dowitch out of a flock of vellow- 
shanks, as they crossed back and forth 
over the pass, without hitting any of the 
others, and it was astonishing how regu- 
larly we accomplished it. Yellowshanks 


Was 


were tabooed, and the _ fellow who 
brought one down got the “horse 


laugh.” It was astonishing, too, to know 
how much more regularly any of us 
could accomplish this feat when alone 
than we could when in company with 
others. 

There were ducks, geese, cranes, swan 
and brant in plenty on the various lakes, 
but these large birds were so far beyond 
our capacity for consumption that we 
paid no attention to them, except as we 
enjoved the serenade they gave us in go- 
ing out or coming in, morning and even 


ing. 
Looking south from the pass, across 
Lake Albert, about two miles away a 


high, bold bluff jutted out into the lake. 
\t first I took it to be the south shore, 
but afterward learned that the waters of 
the lake extended far bevond and almost 
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surrounded it. Its abrupt sides were 
wooded, and when the leaves were tinted 
by the first touch of the magic brush ot 
J. Frost (no relation to A. b.) it made a 
grand picture. Unlike anything in that 
country, it was suggestive of mystery 
and | resolved to explore it. 

At that time, however, the lake was 
nearly dry, and after pushing my boat 
for hali a mile through the shallow wa- 
ter and over the stony bottom, I gave it 
up and returned. To have gone round 
to where it jutted out from the mainlan:l 
would have required a walk of five or 
six miles, and | could not spare the time 
for that, as | well knew the unapproach- 
able feats my companions would per- 
form while my back was turned. When 
we broke camp on the pass, the prospects 
for my early return were favorable, and 
[ resolved to leave the exploring of the 
mysterious bluff until that time. 

The vears ambled on and on and the 
prospect of my ever revisiting Lake Al- 
bert or exploring the bluff became more 
and more remote. But as these pros- 
pects faded into dim nothingness, the 
picture of it all spread on memory’s can- 
vas was intensified. The bluff grew 
taller and more mysterious and the gild- 
ings of early October brighter and 
brighter, until I resolved if ever I came 
within one hundred miles of it again | 
would revisit it if I had to walk all the 
way. Yet | had been within thirty miles 
of it for a month now and had about 
made up my mind it would not pay to 
leave comfortable quarters and endure 
hardships of a thirty-mile drive, just to 
see an old hill, when Smith broke over 
the rim of the horizon with his scheme 
for a duck hunt on that identical ground. 

I said nothing to Smith of my previous 
experience at Lake Albert, but suggest- 
ed to him only the hardships we were 
likely to ineur in making such a trip. But 
his answer was, “Trust me, my ex- 
perience of thirty years in campaigning 
is equal to any emergency we are likely 
to meet.” And then he went on and told 
me of personal adventures in which he 
had slept in wet blankets, stood in the 
rain over night, passed through a bliz- 
zard without food or fire and so on and 
so on. Courtesy demanded that I be 


AND 
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satisfied with such a leader, t:.ough se- 
cretly | resolved to manage things that 
such exploits might be avoided. 

The next morning a six hours’ ride 
through a cold, blue November atmos- 
phere brought us to the place Smith had 
selected for a camp site. It chanced the 
place was the south side of a peninsula, 
the outer end of which was the myster- 
ious bluff which | sought to investigate 
so many years before. On that lake of a 
hundred pleasant camping places, Smith 
dropped us down in about the only really 
monotonous spot that could have been 
found. He gave as his reason, when his 
selection was questioned, that the narrow 
part of the peninsula next the mainland 
was the best pass on the whole lake, and 
that when the ducks began to fly during 
the afternoon we had only to step out on 
the prairie in front of our tent to get our 
twenty-five, all canvasbacks, in a couple 
of hours and without getting our boots 
wet. 

We had taken into cur party, before 
starting, a Mr. Pleasant and a Mr. Stod- 
ard of Lake Preston, so there were now 
four of us. As soon as the tent was 
pitched and lunch hastily prepared and 
eaten, we were ready and anxious for the 
pass. Smith of Michigan--’’ Fate soughtto 
conceal him by naming him Smith,” but 
for once Fate had bitten off more than 
she could chew; Smith was not the man 
to be kept in obscurity by anything so 
trifling as a name—took his boat and oil 
tank and started down the south bay, 
telling us to take our stand anywhere on 
the pass and we could not miss the flight. 

We guarded the pass faithfully until 
dark, but not a duck crossed. We could 
see hundreds of them flying out over the 
open water, but at no time were we in 
imminent danger of getting a_ shot. 
Smith put in the entire afternoon in set- 
tling his sink box, and of course got 
nothing. Filling the tank with water 
until only about eight inches of the top 
remained above the surface he drove four 
long stakes into the bottom of the lake, 
nailed cleats across the top cf the tank to 
hold it down and dipped out the water. 
When he had the water half out, the 
tank began to pull up the stakes. He 
then got a lot of stones to put in the 
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bottom and sunk it again, but the best 
he could do, and have any room left in 
the tank for himself, the top would rise 
about eighteen inches above the surface 
of the lake. There was a lot of moss 
and wild celery floating about that had 
been uprooted by the ducks in feeding. 
He gathered this and hung it over the 
edges of the tank to conceal it, and 
though the tank was pretty well hidden, 
the moss itself looked like a fair-sized 
hay stack in the middle of the lake. 

We noticed this effect from our posi- 
tion on the pass, but Smith seemed to 
think it a very good blind. He had his 
plans all laid for next day’s campaign, 
which contemplated himself shooting 
from the tank while the rest of us were 
stationed at a distance with the boats in 
readiness to gather such cripples as 
might be attempting to escape. He said 
he did not expect us, who knew little or 
nothing of canvasbacks, to kill any birds, 
but we need not feel bad on that account, 
as we could do the gathering and he 
would share equally all round. We 
thought this very kind of him and thank- 
ed him with a good deal of emphasis. 

Though no game had been brought to 
bag, it was a very hopeful quartette that 
gathered round the camp stove that 
night and told stories of former adven- 
tures. Pleasant led off by telling of a 
remarkable double he once made by kill- 
ing a mallard “stone dead” at seventy- 
five yards straight up in the air. The 
duck “doubled up like a jackknife” and 
“came down like a falling sledge ham- 
mer.” In the meantime another duck, 
alarmed by the report of the gun, started 
out of the rushes just in front; but he was 
too late, the falling bird struck him 
square in the back before he got clear of 
the rushes and Pleasant picked up both 
birds “too dead to skin.” 

This reminded Smith of a time when, 
at a small prairie slough, he had killed 
176 ducks at 85 double shots. But let 
me tell it in his own words. 

“IT stood,” said Smith, “for an hour 
and a half, making double shot after 
double shot and never missing one and 
then my 170 shells were all gone and | 
had 176 ducks down. The extra six 
were made up by lining up ducks occa- 
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sionally and getting two with the first 
barrel. But when it came to gathering 
them, | searched an hour without finding 
a feather. The grass was so thick I 
ccutd not find a single bird. Here was a 
dilemma. I did not want to go home 
‘skunked’ after giving the star perform- 
ance of a lifetime of brilliant work. Just 
then | happened to notice a farmer rak- 
ing hay near by with a common spring 
tooth hay rake. Going to him, I hired 
his rig for an hour and went at that 
slough. Starting in on the outside, I 
went round and round, keeping the out- 
side wheel in the track made by the in- 
side wheel on a previous circuit, just as 
they rake up a field of hay. When I had 
completed the slough, | drove out to the 
dry ground, deposited my load and 
counted up.” 

During the latter part of Smith’s story 
Stodard’s countenance had assumed the 
appearance of one who has something on 
his mind, and as soon as Smith stopped 
talking he began to recount an adven- 
ture of his own on Lake Albert a couple 
of years betore. He had gone out on 
one of the numerous rocky points with 
which Lake Albert abounds, at daybreak 
one morning to catch the early flight of 
ducks, but scarcely got into position 
when the lake was suddenly enveloped in 
a dense fog. So thick, indeed, was it 
that he could not see his hand when held 
before his face. 

Of course it was useless to watch for 
ducks under such circumstances, but 
hoping the fog might lift, he waited. 
Presently the ducks began to fly and he 
could hear the whistle of their wings as 
they passed. After a while one passed 
so close to his head that its beating 
pinions set the fog into an eddy right un- 
der his nose. Starting forward he found 
himself in a tunnel which the duck had 
made through the fog in passing. Look- 
ing down this, he saw it speeding away 
not more than twenty-five yards distant. 
Throwing up his gun he fired at it and 
when the smoke lifted he saw that the 
tunnel came to an abrupt end and knew 
the duck was down. After this he was 
kept pretty busy dodging this way and 
that to get into the tunnels in time. In 
two hours he had exhausted his shells 
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and well nigh exhausted himself, so fast 
and furious was the work, with the result 
of sixty-one empties and sixty-one tun- 
nels that came to an abrupt end. The 
fog soon lifted and he gathered sixty-one 
ducks, all canvasbacks. 

Pleasant growled out something about 
it being funny none of them every missed 
a shot, when Stodard turned on him with 
an injured air and said: “Miss! How 
could a man miss under such circum- 
stances ? Ali I had to do was shoot into 
one end of the tunnel and the charge 
was sure to find the duck at the other 
end.” 

It was now my turn, but by the time | 
had cleared my throat and was ready to 
begin they had all curled up on_ the 
bunks and were snoring away. “It was 
ever thus since childhood’s hour.” I 
have listened to insufferable stories in 
the hope that my turn would come some- 
time, but it never does come. I have 


listened by the hour to tales of wild west- 
who 


ern adventure, told by men had 
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never been outside the county where 
they were born. I have endured this 
torture with but one purpose in view. | 
trusted that in time | should find some- 
one who would have the courage to lis- 
teil to my stories with the same patience 
I had listened to theirs. But no! As 
soon as they run out of wind or their im- 
agination has gone dry, they plead ur- 
gent engagements and hurry off before | 
can get limbered up. 

Long years of such treatment has 
soured my disposition. I wander, sad- 
eved and alone, on the busiest thorough- 
fare. The heavy load of accumulating 
information, which I am unable to get 
rid of, is breaking down my constitution; 
but I have one hope remaining. By the 
aid of Frerp aNp Stream 1_ shall 
tell the justice-loving public of my 
wrongs and incidentally take a whiff of 
sweet and satisfying revenge. 

Let the guilty beware ! 


*Begun in May number. 
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BOBOLINK 


Harry Epwarp MILLER 


OTWITHSTANDING the dull 
spring day, the bobolinks were 
singing as happily in the mea- 

dows as if there no dark clouds 
and threatening Though the 
weather was unfavorable, the blithesome 
melodies hinted the sunshine to come; 
and perhaps the happy knowledge that 
the sun would soon break through the 


were 


skies. 


mist which sought to hide his face 
caused every minstrel to become the 


more eloquent. 

On the morning of that spring day, 
I went through the broad meadows, 
which were still wet with rain, to where 
one field beyond the others was new to 
me. Perhaps I entered this strange 
meadow with that sensation better felt 
than described and known to him who 
for the first time penetrates a thick and 
remote forest; or it partook of that pe- 
culiar feeling experienced when the liv- 
ing tread the mouldering floors of a lone, 
deserted house, and, wondering over its 
past, understand that here there is no 
possibility of future occupation. 

Loud as were the notes of the red- 
winged blackbirds and song sparrows, 
the matutinals of the bobolinks ranged 
above them in this their first concert of 
the spring. The merry bobolinks come 
to us near the closing of the first fort- 
night of May; however, they were ear- 
lier this year, for my day in the meadows 
was the fifth of May. Although being 
classed with the first migrants of fall, I 
have known their departure to be post- 
poned until the last of September. The 
spring rather than the autumn migra- 
tion of the bobolinks is more noticed by 
casual observers, since in late summer 
the bright plumage of the male becomes 
a dull, inconspicuous shade of brown, 
not supposed to excite the interest 
caused by his elegant vestments of 
spring time. 

During the middle part of one August, 
I remember meeting with four bobo- 
links in a field of Massachusetts. They 
were somewhat shy with their newly as- 


sumed garments of brown, and the ab- 
sence of the natural buoyancy impressed 
me that only the ghosts of bobolinks 
remained. 

Passing towards the South in im- 
mense migrating armies, they receive the 
name of reed-bird on their route; later 
to be changed to rice-bird when they 
feed in the Southern rice fields, where 
men and boys are employed to protect 
the planter’s rice, with the result of 
slaughtering thousands of bobolinks. 
Many of these birds are shipped to the 
markets, because their flesh attains a 
very rich flavor from feeding upon the 
forming a delectable dish to be 
served before the epicurean. From the 
warfare waged against the ranks of the 
bobolink armies, it is at once apparent 
that their numbers are seriously dimin- 
ished, and perhaps the time is not many 
decades in the distance when the word 
extinct will be written after the name 
of the happy minstrel. However im- 
probable such an intimation may be 
considered, it would seem as though we 
were approaching that period, when a 
million bobolinks were killed during one 
month in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The bobolink’s imposition upon the 
rice planters is not conducive to obtain- 
ing for him a_ good recommendation 
from those gentlemen. We can hardly 
imagine how a bird held in great esteem 
with us should be classed as a nuisance 
in another section of the country. 

The rice-bird does not tarry long in 
the South to experience all this ill-usage, 
but wings his way across the Gulf of 
Mexico to winter in Central and South 
America. Since he passes through Ja- 
maica in October, the residents call him 
the October pink, while many in- 
habitants of this island also know him 
as the butterbird. 

But to return to where I began. At 
least half a dozen bobolinks were sing- 
ing in the meadew, and _ their silver- 
voiced messages were as invigorating as 
the airs of spring What is more pleas- 
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ant in nature, animate or inanimate, 
than the melodious speech of birds? 
Flowers may appeal to our sympathy, 
and so do the other beauties of nature; 
but none with that intensity awakened 
by the life of a bird, in whose vicissitudes 
we find our own lives mirrored. 

There is still another reason for 
this friendship between men and birds, 
since Darwin and other — students 
of evolution make the assertion that the 
“oscines,” or song birds, have reached 
the highest form of physical develop- 
ment excepting man. Then again, who 
can positively state but what the birds, 
or certain birds, have existence again in 
some other sphere? We may boldly say 
that such is not the truth, vet that is not 
vindicating our denials; nor are one’s 
suppositions more correct if he has pass- 
ed long years in study, for concerning 
this question no man is wiser than his 
neighbor. In his “Moses from an Old 
Manse,” had not Hawthorne been dwell- 
ing upon this thought when he wrote: 
“And then the winged song- 
sters of the woods. Might it not be 
lawiul to regret them, even in the hal- 
lowed groves of Paradise?” 

In the high meadow grass at a later 
time I found a bobolink’s nest, which 
would never have been discovered had 
not the female darted from it with a deep 
note of alarm, when | was within five feet 
of her home. The lady of the house was 
immediately joined by her esteemed hus- 
band, who with his superior manners and 
arts of seduction, endeavored to coax 
me from the scene with many excited 
gesticulations and beatings of his poor 
little wings; while his voung spouse, in 
an apparently disconcerted mood, mere- 
ly sat on a bar rail, adding an occasional 
chuck to the vociferous clamor of her 
mate. Mr. Bobolink would post him- 
self in the most prominent place to call 
my attention, or leaving his perch, would 
anxiously flutter above a certain part of 
the meadow, calling to me: “Come away! 
That is only a miserly song sparrow’s 
nest! Here! Here! Here is our nest, 


right under me !” Perhaps such decep- 


tion is not conducive to the most excel- 
lent bird morals; nevertheless, it is a 
habit inveterately fixed with the bobo- 


links, and on the whole, is quite permis- 
sible, since the only intention is to pre- 
vent foes from interfering with the nest. 

The castle of the bobolinks is difficult 
to discover in the tall grass, and often 
more difficult from the various tactics 
employed by the male bird. Sometimes, 
too, the nest is ingeniously concealed un- 
der a tuft of grass. The structure before 
me suggested in composition that of the 
meadow lark’s, for it was a deep pocket 
constructed of dead grass. This formed a 
priceless cradle for five eggs—a comple- 
ment as large as the mother bird could 
faithfully cover--which, later on, meant 
five hungry responsibilities for the pa- 
rents to. satisfy. But for all the hard 
work of rearing a family, | never knew 
the bobolink to grow irritable or quarrel- 
some, for his is a belligerent character, 
as his buoyant temperament will always 
certify. He is habitually cheerful; and 
if we could cast aside all drugs and 
opiates, taking cheerfulness for a tonic 
instead, it would be found a= greater 
panacea for all diseases that affect hu- 
man-kind than any compound or decoc- 
tion originated by man. 

Now the male bobolink was singing 
again and with an air of bravado was 
flaunting his gay colors near me. There 
was never a beautiful woman who was 
not fully aware of it; and on the other 
hand, | suspect that the bobolink is en- 
tirely human about this matter, if about 
no other, while it goes without reas- 
oning that madame counts him as the 
most elegant beau of the meadows. Yet 
the bobolink must lose some of his con- 
ceit, if conceited he ever is, when in the 
weeks that come his much-admired cos- 
tume is changed by Mother Nature for 
one of an unattractive shade of brown. 

Among a half dozen of our song birds, 
which have received the most prominent 
mention from American authors, Master 
Bobolink is not forgotten. Irving, in 
the “Kickerbocker Miscellanies,” calls 
the bobolink “the happiest bird of our 
spring, and one that rivals the European 
lark,—in my estimation.” To employ a 
common phrase, the bobolink seems to 
be a happy-go-lucky creature, with such 


careless abandon as must ever appeal to: 
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the boy who loves to ramble through the 
fields imitating the music of birds. 

Again, Irving writes, “Of all the birds 
of our groves and meadows, the bobolink 
was the envy of my boyhood. He cross- 
ed my path in the sweetest weather, and 
the sweetest season of the year when all 
nature called to the fields, and the rural 
feeling throbbed in every bosom; but 
when I, luckless urchin ! was doomed to 
be mewed up, during the livelong day, 
in that purgatory of boyhood, a school- 
room.” We might inquire, with a quaint 
flavor of humor, if Irving when on his 
route to school ever strayed from his 
proper direction, and meadoward turned 
his course, where all life is so free, and 
gentle nature only shut in by the dome 
of alabaster skies. No doubt but what 
young Irving was severely reprimanded 
if ever his worthy pedagogue became ac- 
quainted with these schoolday rambles; 
but neither the very respectable teacher, 
nor anyone else in the neighborhood, 
dreamed then that the influence of nature 
was forming a part of Irving’s future 
greatness. 

What though the earth lauds the bob- 
olink? the paeans of praise, | ween, 
will never make him a subject of vanity; 
and if such a thing should happen, critics 
would reason that the bobolink was un- 
worthy of notice. They are a strange 
class of mortals, these critics, who are 
pained to discover the shadow of vanity 
in an honest neighbor; and yet should a 
word or two of praise fall upon their 
precious selves, mark you the disastrous 
effect! No, the bobolink is not under 
tribute to vanity, if to the careless ob- 
server his song and actions may give that 
impression. 

Whatever we say about this bird we 
must always remember his song, for it 
has won him more friends than his per- 
sonality. One needs plenty of adjectives 
to describe it. The notes are rollicking, 
fresh, joyous, and enthusiastic, and the 
more pleasant for being free from a lag- 
ging syllable. He expresses a_ great 
amount of happiness ina very brief 
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scope. Reader, if you are familiar with 
the veery, or Wilson’s thrush as he is 
better known in ornithological literature, 
contrast his music with that of the bobo- 
link’s. The veery in his happiest mo- 
ments chants a weird hymn; but our 
meadow enthusiast has expunged every 
note from his crystal song that in any 
manner harbored a shadow. He _ has 
learnt the song of the brook, embodying 
in his moods the sparkle of limpid water. 
Merrymaking is his profession, and in 
the great world of birds the bobolink is 
prince of merrymakers. Was it not 
Keats, who in his “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” exclaimed: “Thou wast not born 
for death, immortal Bird!” And can we 
not address the bobolink with the same 
feeling ? When Shelly inquired of the 
skylark: 


“What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? 
Ignorance of pain.” 


What 


he perhaps did not know that such a 
delicate tribute might be addressed to 
an American bird. The bobolink does 
not soar to such lofty heights as the sky- 
lark. Fora time, the skylark appears to 
sever all thoughts of the earth from his 
mind, and on happy pinions speeds up 
and up to break through the golden lin- 
ing of the clouds; only to return, for 
alas ! poor bird, the clouds are more dis- 
tant than they seem ! But our American 
skylark floats singing just above the 
earth, half inclined to make the sky his 
home, vet ever drawn by his lady love to 
the world again. 

I shall not soon forget that fair Sep- 
tember day, whose morning saw the last 
bobolink depart from our meadows. Be- 
fore sunrise he made his farewells to our 
sheltered valleys; and then was soaring 
away to the South on buoyant wing, first 
an object growing dim, and lastly a 
speck moving with uncertain motion that 
blended with the airs of heaven. 
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June is hardly a sportsman’s month, though it is es- 

Sport in sentially one for recreation and fruitful of plans and of 

June promise. There is no lack of outdoor diversion and sport 

in the general sense. Bicycling, racing, base ball, lacrosse, 

golf, boating, bathing, cricket and tennis are all healthful amusements, because 

they take people out of the stuffy atmosphere of offices and houses and into 

the fresh open air, and at this season they are in full swing. But they are not 

the things which are of most interest to the sportsman, though he may enjoy 

them all. His thoughts are probably dwelling on gay pictures and camps by 

mountain, wood and stream, onantlered heads and generous creels and bags. 

There are only two creatures who can legitimately indulge in the pleasures of the 

chase at this season, and they are the summer girl and the mosquito. The 

prey of the first is the hunter, or some other fellow; the range of the mosquito 
is not so restricted. 

A study which has the greatest possible attraction 


The Study of for anyone born with the instincts of the sportsman is 
Natural History natural history. Life in any form, almost, is the thing 


which possesses the greatest possible fascination for man- 
kind in general. Pope observed that the proper study of mankind was man, but 
as regards sportsmankind it might be said that the proper study of the sports- 
man was birds and animals. To the boy who is fond of a gun and the woods 
and fields, perhaps the shortest of his hours in the close schoolroom are those 
spent over the pages of his natural history. 
It is a study, too, well worth the devotion of those 
Men it has who love our bird and animal life. Men, like Audubon 
Attracted and others, have given their lives to it and left names 
which endure while those of the statesmen of their time 
are forgotten. Some of them have been great botanists as well, but though the 
studies may well go hand in hand and lend additional charm to the life of the 
explorer afield, it is usually the animal and not the vegetable kingdom which 
makes the strongest appeal to his sympathies, perhaps for the reason that it more 
resembles that of his own kind. 
There can be no doubt that the man who knows most 
Its Benefit about the habits of the various game birds and_ fishes 
to the Sportsman should make the best sportsman. He naturally knows 
the haunt of any species and where it is likely to be met, 
the sagacity which will be pitted against his skill, the danger he may perhaps be 
called upon to encounter. More than that, his studies will have aroused his 
active interest in and sympathy for the life as well as the death of his game and 
he will not be likely to indulge in any wanton slaughter. He will be anxious to 
see it protected and preserved, and the element of selfishness, or lack of fore- 
thought, will not be likely to be a part of his sportsman’s outfit. In another part 
of the magazine will be found a most interesting article on this subject of natural 
history study by Mr. L. D. Gilmore, of Colorado. 


Anglers would do well to remember that long dis- 


Long Distance tance casting is the least important branch of fly-fishing. 
Fly Casting It is a great pity such prominence has been given to cast 


ing for distance in the many club tournaments which re- 
cent vears have witnessed. Long distance casting instead of assisting the flys 
fisherman at the waterside, has the opposite effect. Delicacy and accuracy are 
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what tells in fly casting; and these two most important factors cannot fail to be 
sacrificed when leng distance casting is essayed. Jrietly, long distance casting 
is for tournament work and show purposes; no true angler recognizes its useful- 
ness. The recovery of ninety or one hundred feet of line from the water is at- 
tended with so much surface agitation, that it scares the fish away, and the fly 
cannot be before the fish sufficiently long to allow of its being seized, because 
quick recovery of the forward cast is indispensable to that mode of casting. It 
will be generally found that those who can cast farthest in a contest are least 
successful in actual fishing. 

FIELD AND STREAM has good reason to believe that 


From the it enjoys the heartiest good will and appreciation of its 
Business Office many readers, whether in Alaska or Florida, Newfound- 


land or Mexico. While other publications have shown the 
effects of the siege of hard times which we have passed through in recent years, 
FIELD AND STREAM has fulfilled, yes exceeded, all its early promises, by making 
each number better than the last. This has meant much labor and sacrifice, but 
it was made clear to us that the majority of outdoor lovers and sportsmen were 
prepared to appreciate our efforts to give them something different in the way of 
a monthly relish, from what had before been attempted. At this particular time 
when the war disturbance has such a depressing effect on business, and especial- 
ly on advertisers, we would like to remind our many friends that it requires a 
much larger revenue to conduct a magazine of the standard set by FIELD AND 
STREAM than is ordinarily supposed. For everyone who now reads its pages 
there are hundreds of others who would enjoy them equally well. As you are 
pleased with its monthly visit, so your friends will be. Ask them to subscribe! 
At the same time send in your own renewal! ~The dollar, individually, in this 
case, is a small matter, but collectively, they mean much. FIELD AND STREAM 
is not mercenary, but will cheerfully give back more than it receives. The flat- 
tering appreciation showered from all sides is in itself sufficient incentive to- 
wards a degree of effort limited only by the financial side of the question. 


Some complaints have reached this office of maga- 

Have You zines not received and of letters unanswered. Perhaps 

a Complaint? there are others of our friends who have wrath stored up 
over some supposed grievance. We plead not guilty of 

willful negligence or wrong intent; though, owing to the confusion and extra 
labor incident to the removal from St. Paul to New York, doubtless some 
matters have escaped our attention, and letters may have been mislaid or failed 
to reach us. If the magazine does not come to hand each month, or anything 
else is wrong, notify us, so that the trouble may be remedied. Routine has again 
been established, and the home of FIELD AND STREAM is now in the St. Paul 
Building, 220 Broadway. As this building enjoys the distinction of being New 
York’s tallest structure, as also the most centrally located, just opposite the Post 
Office, our friends who visit the metropolis will have no difficulty in finding us. 


We have to crave the indulgence of our readers for 


An Apology placing before them the miserable apology for a cut fur- 
for a nished by the engravers for the frontispiece to this issue. 
Spoiled Frontispiece To those familiar with Russell's work and with the repro- 


ductions of it which have in the past appeared in the 
FIELD AND STREAM, it will be unnecessary to say that the picture itself was fine. 
Russell has painted many splendid canvases and there are those who regard this 
as his strongest work. It is exceedingly mortifying to the management of the 
magazine to be obliged to present such a wretched counterfeit, but the original 
cut was lost or stolen from the engraver’s delivery wagon and the painting being 
now on exhibition at the Omaha Exposition, it necessitated making another cut 
from the proof print, an operation which usually results disastrously. 





A YLEA FOR THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 


L. D. GILMORE 

IN view of the fact that so much of value 
has been written on the subject of natural 
history, that so many men of genius like Lin- 
naeus, Andubon, Agassiz and Thoreau have 
devoted their entire lives to the study of it 
and have given to the world the results of 
their labors, it would seem somewhat pre- 
sumptious for a person of only ordinary abil- 
ity to undertake any extended article on the 
subject. It is not the object of this paper, 
however, to treat natural history or any of its 
various branches either systematically or com- 
paratively, but rather to deal with the science 
as it concerns us, as it can be utilized for the 
protection and preservation of much that is 
now being wantonly destroyed, either through 
ignorance or in the greed for gold—a matter 
of grave importance not alone to the sports- 
man, but to thousands of others as well. 

Since the days of Aristotle, the Greek sage, 
for whom Alexander the Great collected 
specimens during his Asiatic expedition in the 
fourth century, B. C., there have been men 
in all ages and at all times who have applied 
themselves to the study of Life as evidenced 
in Nature, thereby making of this a living 
science literally as well as figuratively. In 
the nineteen centuries that have elapsed since 
the beginning of the Christian era a marvel- 
lous advance in civilization has been made; 
hand in hand with this has gone a wider dif- 
fusion of knowledge in all the fields of learn- 
ing into which the human mind has strayed, 
until to-day the general public evinces a 
greater interest in the phenomena incident 
to and co-existent with life in all its varied 
forms and phases than ever before. While 
we may well congratulate ourselves on this 
condition of affairs we must not be content 
to rest here, for much yet remains to be ac- 
complished. 

Man’s first duty is to himself; hence to 
know his duty he must know himself. It 
was Pope who said: 
“Know then thyself! 

sean; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

And he was right. In order to creditably 
fill the high position to which he has been 
assigned as head of the natural world, to dis- 
charge the moral obligations he is under to 
himself and his fellows, and to attain to the 
highest of which he is capable, man must 
know himself. 

But, though beginning at home, this study, 
like charity, should not remain there. When 


Presume not God te 


man comes to thoroughly understand himself 
and his relation to the lower life about him, 
upon which he is more or less dependent, he 
will then fully realize that he is the arbiter, 
not only of his own ultimate fate but of that 
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of the creatures beneath him as well, and he 
will act accordingly. 

How, then, may we attain the desired end? 
By far the best method is suggested in that 
pertinent editorial on “Nature Study in the 
Schools,” which recently appeared in Frectp 
AND STREAM. I am heartily in sympathy 
with the views of the editor as expressed 
there. and advocate the immediate introduc 
tion into our public schools of at least the 
elements of this most important science. 

Few people regard the instruction of the 
young with the seriousness a matter of such 
prime importance deserves, few educators are 
sufficiently impressed with the weight of the 
responsibility they impose upon themselves 
when they enter their profession. Of course 
there are happily some bright exceptions 
among the more thoughtful among 
those who are not content to accept the mere 
existence of a condition or problem as a 
raison d’ etre, who go even beyond the first 
course and seek a solution, but the assertion, 
it must be conceded is, unfortunately, the rule. 
Not only is it true that the future safety of 
all existing institutions lies largely in the 
hands of the younger generation, but all ef- 
forts to effect any radical change, as well, 
should be directed toward it. The young 
mind, like a twig, may be bent; the old can 
not. A child’s mind is like clay in the pot- 
ter’s hand; it can be fashioned as the moulder 
wills; hence the necessity for earnest and 
conscientious educators. 

In teaching natural history (and all other 
branches) to the young, one should not make 
the mistake so common to instructors, of re 
garding the mind as a receptacle into which 
must be poured cold, isolated facts until it be 
full, but one should endeavor to sow the seeds 
of interest. Owing to the child’s innate love 
for the mysterious, the seeds will fall upon 
ground peculiarly adapted for their vigorous 
and healthy growth, and a bountiful harvest 
cannot fail to be the result. Much more 
might be said along this same line, but the 
thoughtful reader will readily perceive that 
the benefits to be derived from such a source 
are innumerable and real. and the results are 
bound to be permanent. 

Since the profits that will accrue to the gen- 
eral public from pursuing the course outlined 
above must necessarily be somewhat delayed. 
owing to the fact that time is the controlling 
element in the case, we should seek meatis 
whereby is insured the preservation and pro- 
tection of animate nature during the interim, 
and the beneficial results of which will be- 
come apparent at once. To this end no 
better method could be suggested than a 
study of the ways of nature by those who are 
no longer children, but who, grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, have entered the var- 
ious walks of life, and in whom abides a 
mighty power—for good, or for evil—for the 
protection and preservation or for the death 
and destruction of that which a_ beneficent 


ones, 
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Creator has so generously bestowed upon 
mankind. 

We proudly boast of our “nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization,” but, good reader, has it 
ever occurred to you that ours is pre-emi- 
nently an age of destruction? One has but 
to look about him for incontrovertible evi- 
dence of this fact, so much to be deplored. 
But yesterday our forests were thought to be 
utterly inexhaustible; to-day we realize they 
are far from being such, and are compelled to 
enact powerless laws for their preservation. 
And yet the destruction apace! 
Thoughtless persons do not extinguish their 
camp fires, the flames spread, and in a few 
days or weeks is destroyed the work of cen- 
turies. Worse than thoughtless are those 
vandals who, in open violation of the law, 
erect saw mills on government land and for 
a few paltry dollars create havoc not measur- 


goes on 


able in money; and infinitely worse than 
these fellows are those officers whose actions 
are such as occasion the remark one may 
often hear: “The mill men ‘stand in’ with 
them.” 

Very many people have not the slightest 
idea of what the destruction of our forests 
would mean. For such sutfice it to say it 


would mean that many of our “living” springs 
and streams would dry up wholly or in part; 
the average rainfall would shrink materially; 
the earth would become parched, and thou- 
sands, aye, millions, of acres of what is to- 
day arable land become as arid and worthless 
as the Sahara, while death in his worst form, 
that from starvation, would stalk throvgh the 
land. 

Turning from the forests to our game ani 
mals we find here even greater evidence of 
man’s wanton destruction. But a few years 
ago the great prairies were the homes of the 
buffalo in countless numbers; of those vast 
herds there remain to-day only the few indi- 
viduals that are cared for by the government 
in its National Park, and such others as may 
have found refuge in private parks and zoo- 
logical gardens. Less than a score of years 
ago it was no uncommon thing to see elk in 
bands of from one hundred to five hundred 
in this immediate section of Colorado: now 
he may well congratulate himself who can 
find here, in one day’s hunt, even a single 
specimen. The same diminution in num- 
bers, proportionately, may be observed among 
mountain sheep, deer, antelope and other 
game animals. 

Fortunate indeed were we did these condi- 
tions cease with those animals the flesh of 
which serves as food, but they do not. Wo- 
man, whom we are wont to regard as the 
embodiment of all the kindlier, finer feelings 
and higher moral sentiments, is alone respon- 
sible for the dark blot which appears oppo- 
site her name in Nature’s book. I refer to 
her demand for plumes and birds for purely 
ornamental purposes. Think of the thou- 
sands of our feathered friends, absolutely 
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harmless, in many cases exceedingly useful, 
that are killed annually to satisfy this insane 
desire on the part of woman to deck hersel! 
in borrowed plumage. One can scarcely 
estimate the extent to which the destruction 
goes; but it does not cease with one or two 
deaths; many of the species are 
hunted during the breeding and the 
parent birds being killed the young are left 
to die of starvation. No more can one con- 
ceive of the cruelty and heartlessness of those 
men who, in order to enrich themselves, lay 
aside all shame and self-respect and cater to 
the wants of those but little less cruel and 
heartless than they themselves Take for 
example the white egret from which comes 
the beautiful plumes known as “aigrettes.” 
In securing these plumes the skin on the 
back of the bird from which they depend is 
removed; what then could be more cruel than 
taking them from a living bird, thus literally 
flaying it alive, as some of these hunters have 
been known to do? From this fact we may 
safely assume that infinitely more cases of a 
similar nature occur than are ever imagined. 
even by those who have studied this cruel 
business and its results. But why go into 
detail? Other examples are the fur-bearing 
animals and all others from which are ob 
tained articles of commercial value, either 
real or fancied. 


desirable 


season 


I have now referred in a cursory manner 
to several existing evils; others will readily 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful reader, 
who will at once seek a remedial agent. Why 


not try natural history? What we need is a 


better knowledge of life, of the conditions 
under which life can and cannot exist, and a 
more enlightened conscience. Many who 


have sufficient of the former are sadly defi- 
cient in the latter, and vice versa 30th may 
be acquired. It is a fact beyond controver 
sion that the average man has but a crude idea 
of nature, self and the relation between nature 
and self, and this ignorance, I contend, is the 
cause of the evils mentioned. We have then 
but to remove the cause, when the effect will 
disappear. Of course one cannot expect the 
active business man to make an exhaustive 
study of nature, but he may acquire a pass- 
ing knowledge that will be productive of 
great good. 

Especially would I urge sportsmen to de 
vote some little time to this study; they will 
be the better for it; in many cases they will 
experience a much-to-be-desired change oi 
heart. Brought to a realization of the fac 
that our forests are being destroyed much 
more rapidly than nature can replace them 
and that destruction of forests means event 
ually destruction of life, the sportsman will 
exercise greater care with regard to camp 
fires, and will contribute his mite in other 
ways towards the preservation of the remain 
ing timber. In like manner knowledge of the 
habits of game animals, of breeding seasons, 
the fecundity of different species, the facil- 
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ity with which they accustom themselves to 
conditions imposed by advancing civiliza- 
tion and the native cunning of each will prove 
more effective in protecting this game than 
any law; for surely no sportsman with any 
degree of self-respect would kill a female near 
the period of parturition nor a mother bird 
during the nesting season, when one death 
results in from one to a dozen others. 

Other promising fields might be shown, 
but this paper has already exceeded its limits. 
It has been my endeavor to point out a few 
desirable changes in the existing order of 
things, and to suggest means for effecting 
such changes, and it now remains for others 
to act as they see fit. Enough has been said, 
I trust, to set busy minds to work and to 
furnish ample food for serious thought. Ii 
this be true all is well; a little careful thought 
and original investigation will accomplish 
more real good than the perusal of volumes— 
read then laid aside and forgotten. 

Let us hope the time is not far distant when 
each and every one shall be a naturalist, each 
according to his ability; then will life mean 
much more to us than it does to-day, then 
indeed will life be worth the living, and man- 
kind, ever looking upward, will have made a 
great stride toward that ideal to which we 
all aspire. 


LANDED 


It gives us pieasure to publish in this num- 
ber a full page cut of the splendid oil paint- 
ing by A. Wydeveld entitled “Landed.” Mr. 
Wydeveld having made fish pieces a specialty 
has attained a distinction in this line of work 
that has 
That his talent is appreciated in New 


artists. 
York 


fact that many of his paint 


been reached by few other 
is shown by the 
ings are found in the homes of wealthy men 
in this as well as adjoining cities. The orig- 
“Landed” is now on exhibition in the 
S. Net 


Owing to 


inal of 
fishing tackle establishment of the U. 
and Twine Co., 3160 Broadway. 
some of the colors not having responded in 
the reproducing process, the cut does not 
give a clear understanding of the full beauty 
of the painting. Another of Mr. Wydeveld’s 
be seen at the newly fitted, but 
store of Win. 
Park Place. We can hearti 


Wydeveld to any of our 


pictures may 
old established, fishing-tackle 
Mills & Sons, 21 
ly recommend Mr 
readers who may wish a scene of fish life as 
it can be depicted only by genius and a thor 


ough understanding of the subject. He may 


be addressed through this office. 
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FIELD-DOG 
A. H. Hornspy 





VERY many—good sportsmen, too—think 
that any dog that has a good nose and is 
staunch enough to not break is a “bird-dog” 
and therefore all sufficient, not considering 
several essential requirements. In these days 
of infrequent and broken covies of grouse 
scattered over immense areas of stubble and 
prairie, what we want first is a dog that can 
go fast and stay. As most sportsmen are 
one-dog men, the dog must be able not only 
to do his work for one day but for several 
successive days. For this reason the first 
and most necessary requirement is good feet, 
—firm, elastic and catlike.—ot the rubber-tire 
order, to take up the resilliance of the swift 
gait, now needed. A dog whose feet are not 
firm and elastic cannot endure the hard work 
required of him; in the first place he shakes 
himself to pieces by the perpetual jarring, 
and his feet become sore. He will stand 
one day of hard work and, perhaps, by the 
exercise of enthusiastic courage, run through 
a second, but be practically unfitted for work 
the rest of the hunt. The good footed dog 
will eat heartily when his day’s work is ended, 
roll up, sleep soundly and be ready and fresh 
in the morning. 

Next to feet the field-dog needs abundant 
heart and lung room. Without this he can- 
not go fast and stay; he chokes up. Speed- 
fuel, which in men, animals and machines is 
air, is not supplied in sufficient quantities. 
Not only must there be abundant capacity 
but it must be of the right form for free and 
easy-action propellant parts. The shoulder 
blades must lie flat and play freely; the sides 
of the fire-box—which indeed the chest is— 
must be flat not rounded, if speed is to be at- 
tained. What is lost in flattening the sides 
must be regained by deepening—thus we get 
the wedge-shaped chest seen in its highest 
periection in the modern greyhound. Of 
course, of the field dog Is not required the 
tremendous burst of speed the greyhound is 
called upon to make, and which, even with 
his perfect conformation, he can only meas- 
urably endure; but the same conformity that 
enables the greyhound to make his wonder- 
ful bursts at intervals enables the field-dog 
to maintain a high rate of speed for a long 
time. 

The third physical requirement is 
not bulky but of a fine tex- 
ture, well placed in leg, thigh, quarters, loin 
and shoulder. As a minor detail, other 
things being equal, the animal that is longest 
from hip to hock will have the most speed. 
A long back, like a long bridge, cannot be as 
strong as a short one; hence the coupling of 
fore and hind quarters should be short and 
muscular. 

So much for the physique. Ii it was frame 
alone we wanted we could rest content with 


elastic, 


wire-like muscle, 
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the greyhound; but the field-dog wants all 
that the greyhound has, plus keen scenting 
powers and a great intelligence. Without 
these he would be useless except to range the 
country haphazard and flush a covey, by 
chance, here and there 

A field-dog must be psychical as well as 
physical; hence the eye must be bright, beau- 
tiful and love-inspiring. \ bad-eyed dog— 
like a bad-eyed man—is psychically deformed. 
The eye takes expression from the spirit with- 
in. Although there may be intelligence 
behind a bad eye, it is perverse and intracta- 
ble, therefore useless to the sportsman: for he 
does not want moodish flashes of genius, but 
a bright, steady light that will be a sure guide 
at all times. 

To a student of character, and there is 
character to study in all animals, the eye and 
its expressions will be a great aid to educa- 
tion. Some physiologist has said that the 
eye cannot lie: at all events an animal's can- 
not. The bold, keen, fearless-eyed animal 
can be strongly dealt with, while the mild- 
eyed, gentle, pleading creature demands a 
tender, loving schooling. 

The nose is the filter by means of which the 
various taints in the air are assorted, labeled 
and conveyed to the brain. It should be 
broad, elastic and sensitive, with wide dilating 
nostrils to catch the faintest zephyr. 

The muzzle—face—oi the field-dog should 
be square and fairly broad, for this is indica- 
tive of firmness and dignity. This is seen 
to perfection in the mastiff and, to a less de- 
gree. in the St. Bernard. 

The snipe-nosed field-dog, as the hatchet 
faced man, may be keen and intelligent, but 
cunning instead of large-minded. One 
might as well expect a snipe-nosed dog to 
mark a bird in sight and, if successful, to 
bring it to his master with a wink in one 
eye and a see-what-smart-dog-am-I expres- 
sion in the other. The broad-muzzled dog is 
sure to be staunch on his point, if properly 
trained; the firmness and dignity of character 
would, by the sense of duty, overcome any 
natural prompting to snatch. 

3ehind the eyes the head should be capac- 
ious and well formed, having plenty of brain 
not only to differentiate the various scents 
that are passed, but to prompt and direct 
action on the ever varying phases of a field- 
dog’s experience. 

That dogs can differentiate. sportsmen 
know who follow their canine friends afield. 
not merely to bag game but to enjoy their 
intelligent labor of love. A good dog takes 
pleasure in laboring in his master’s cause. 
As he ages he stores happenings away in his 
memory for future reference. He gets to 
distinguish different kinds of game and, to the 
observant eye, will surely indicate, by a mere 
trifle it may be, the game before him. So 
surely is this a fact with some dogs that a 
change of shells may be made by the gunner. 
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There is more behind a dog’s eyes—yes, 
of any animal’s—than we humans credit in 
our self-satisfied philosophy. Behind them 
lies an open scroll engrossed by the hand of 
the Creator—and it repays our study. 


N@ GEESE AND SWAN 
IN THE SASKATCHEWAN 
H. 


NOT many years ago a friend and I started 
off on our periodical hunt in the middle oi 
October. As all the game in this country 
Was in season, any bird from a Norwegian 
teal to the large white swan was our legiti- 
mate quarry. 

Early in the morning we left home, in 
tending to go that day to a lake where we 
had an idea that the game was banding up 
for their flight south. We had _ traveled 
about 35 miles southwest and found the lake, 
or at least what had once been a lake, now 
dry. 

To camp without water was out of the 


question. Both of us knew the country and 
that there was fresh water springs some 10 
or 12 miles to the east. A hasty consulta- 


tion and we turned at right angles, determin- 

ing to push our tired ponies to that point 
We had travelled the distance and down 

the steep banks of the Crooked Valley itound 


the springs. It being after sundown we 
camped for the night and after a cup of good 
tea we turned in. We were kept awake 


nearly the whole night by the noise of flock 
after flock of geese and ducks flying up the 
valley. They were coming off of Tramping 
Lake. a large sheet of water in this valley, 
and going to some lake we did not know. 
We knew that if we could find this lake we 
would have good sport. so we decided to fol- 
low up this valley to the elbow and camp at 
the springs there. By doing this we could de- 
termine in the evening if the game leit the 
valley or continued their flight in it. We 
felt sure the geese would repeat last night's 
flight, as we saw them going down the valley 
in the morning. 

Not long after daylight we saw band aiter 
band going down the valley. After a light 
breakfast we started and on our way we saw 
any quantity of game, both coming down 
and going up. A drive of an hour brought 
us in sight of the elbow. and we could see 
the geese crossing a high point of land and 
dropping ovt of view. 3y this we knew 
there must be water there and that it would 
be fresh. 

Men who have had experience hunting 
water fowl on the plains know that they have 
to go to fresh water to drink at least once a 
day, and as the water of Tramping Lake is 
very bad, all the game from that lake would 
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come to this water. On we drove in the 
valley, tlock after flock going up and dropping 
in the same _ place. We were now about 
half a mile from the high point where the 
geese disappeared. We leit our rig and 
walked cautiously to this. high point, where 
we could get a view of the valley for some 
distance above the elbow. Arriving at our 
objective point, a lake was in view about a 
mile away. What we heard and saw told 
us that there was good sport in store for us 
that evening if we managed properly. We 
did not expect to see birds larger than the 
Canada goose, but to our surprise hundreds 
of white swans were feeding there 

What to do we did not know. We knew 
we could not approach the lake unseen, so we 
decided to go as close as possible and camp. 
This was about to a. m. We made a com- 
fortable camp and aiter a good square meal, 
we both took a supply of cartridges and 
started for the lake and made a good stand 
for the evening's shooting. 

I have seen game plentiful, but I never saw 
such a collection of swans, geese and ducks 
in one lake. | Estimate their numbers I could 
not and | will have to leave this to the read 
er’s imagination Our presence half a mile 
away alarmed them and when they 
the water the noise was enough to excite the 
most experienced hunter 

We had decided not to fire a shot, knowing 
we would have better sport in the evening 
when they came back. We had made good 
stands, about 300 yards apart, and we were 
enjoying a pipe, when the first honk honk 
was heard. This was about 5 p. m A few 
moments later a band of a dozen or more 
geese hove in sight. I lay very close, watch- 
ing them and I knew my friend had his keen 
eye on them On they came, flying 
right at me. I rose and fired, killing with 
right and left. Two large geese lay close 
to me My shots caused the band to swerve 
a little and passing close to my friend, he 
had a very pretty shot, doing the same as | 
did, killing his two birds. Geese kept com 
ing every few minutes, and if I remember 
right we had 25 geese before sunset. 


rose oft 


also. 


We thought we had a good enough bag for 
one evening's shoot and we would go to 
camp. I was about leaving my stand, when 
I heard H. call: “There come swans.” I 
made myself as small as I possibly could and 
looking over my stand saw a band of swans 
coming and not more than 25 feet away. Aly 
never-failing Greener did its work, bringing 
down two beautiful birds. one for each bar- 
rel. Out of this same flock H. killed one 
and wounded a second, which managed to 
get away It was just about dark now, and 
I had nothing but cartridges loaded with No. 
6 shot. I stood up and as fast as I could 
load and fire either swan or goose received a 
charge of No. 6 with fatal effects. They 
were so close to me that I could feel the wind 


~ 


wn 


Irom 
too. 

| collected my hunt Carrying it to camp 
was out of the question, so I leit it there for 
the night. H. did the same 

Our bag for that night was 19 swans, 22 
geese and a few ducks We had enough, so 
next morning we decided to go home. We 
had intended keeping this place a secret and 
coming out again, but my _ business pre- 


their wings. H. was banging away, 


vented. 
On our arrival home we imparted the loca 
tion of the lake to the first man we met. He 


took my wagon and a fresh team of horses, 
drove all night, and returned two days later 
with 20 swans, 31 geese and some ducks 

I have been on hunts for many years, but 
never had such sport as in the two hours at 
Milk Lake at the elbow of the Crooked Val 
ley 





OUR BIG TROUT 
DAGONET 


IiX was a whopper, I really believe the 
biggest trout in the county, and if it hadn't 
been for the unfortunate stop-over a New 
York fellow made at our town last summer, 
that big trout would be occupying his old 
quarters in the tumbling bay of Judy Moore's 
mill stream at this very moment. 

Our local fishermen had ceased to peste 
him with their attentions. All of them had 
tried him long and patiently. But it was no 
use. He was apparently hook proof, and as 
old Jock Holliday, the best trout fisherman in 
the state, remarked after trying him for a 
whole season with everything his resourceful 
wit could suggest: 3oys, that trout will sart- 
ingly die in his bed.” And we all felt that the 
old man’s words would come true 

We wouldn't have minded so much if that 
fish had been caught after a square battle and 
according to Hoyle, even if a stranger had 
done it. But to have a rank outsider drop as 
it were from the clouds among us and coolly 
kidnap that big trout from his quarters as 
though eight-pound trout were such every- 
day matter-of-fact occurrences as were not 
worth boasting about, was what made us all 
sore. 

He was selling soap for a New York firm; 
that's how he happened to be amongst us. 
Some remark of Joe Curly’s when we were 
all in the store one evening caused the New 
York chap to join the crowd Then Jock 
mentioned the big trout and his record and 
the stranger began to brag about his fishing 
and at last got off such a wild, improbable 
fishing yarn that old Jock got nettled and told 
him he reckoned if he was such a mighty fine 
fisherman he ought to catch the big trout and 
show us what fishing was 

To our surprise the New York fellow ac- 
ceded instantly. He said he had never seen 
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‘ 
the trout he couldn't circumvent in some way 
or other and toid us ve came to the hotel 
next morning he would have the fish ready 


im unmercifully. However, | must say he 
lidn’t get ugly or lose his temper \ll he did 


ay in a qui way: Now, boys, 
uit it, but if I don’t have that trout ready tor 


ou at the hotel bright and early tomorrow 
orning, you can go ahead and roast me all 
Vou are able 

Purdeyv Stebbings was so tickled at what he 
considered the fellow’s gall that he promised 
a Vive hin an order POT a wl ole carl ad of 
soap e caught that fish and actually signed 

order to that effect 

[ was so curious to see how the tl turnes 
ol that I w down at the hotel at iybre I 










next morning The rest of the fellows were 
there when I arrived. waiting for the fellow 
to come down to bre t ast 

We must have hung around for an hour be 
ore he « ‘ He looked surprised to find us 
It ict he scemed to h ( 
about his last night's boastful 
ked at us as though he wor 

e dickens we had come fe 
the first to speak Savs he: 





thought he was trying to crawfish out of his 
pro e by bluffing, so we spoke up at 
ence and d some ligl mie things to 
hit Hle didn't ( 1 bac only st 
tood and looke« s ( ighed that pro 
oking of } 

an evel te ‘ ( 1 ts seemed to 
suddenly recollect something nd nd 

By the bye, boys. now I come to think o 
t I did catel trout last night. but whether 
ts the big fellow you want other que 
tion Do you think you would know him 
vou saw him out of the iter?” he asked of 


Would I know him?” said Jock “Why, 


I'd know the cuss anywher 

\: this the New York chap laughed out 
right and says: “Come along, then, boys. I 
reckon [ won't tease you any longer,” leads 
us to the icehouse, dives into a hole between 
two blocks of ice and actually produces our 


g trout Yes. it was him sure enough. 
Jord! what a beauty he was, too Such 
markings, such a form! Over eight pounds 


by the steelvard he weighed and in the pink of 


] 
condition. We bovs couldn't iet him go; we 
just handled and fondled him over and over 
rait \nd all the while the New Yorker 
stood by and looked at us with a kind of 1n- 
dulgent. amused smile, as ii he hadn't done 
ast thing to make such a fuss about. 
ter awhile he says: “Well, boy s, I guess 
you would like to know how I caught him, 
\ i We looked so eager and at 
tentive that he went on: “I knew from the 
description you gave me that no-cut-and 
dried methods of fishing would ever nail him. 
so last night, after you left. | went and looked 
the ground over and selected the little willow 
Saows 


bed at the tail end of the « as the most 





wouldn't ve 











suitable place for my operations. Then I got 
three feet of stout whipeord and a big Cincin 
nati bass hook, caught the biggest and juciest 
vhite willow moth I could find and_ baited 


vith him. Then I crawled on my hands and 








knees just as dusk was coming on, to the wat 
er’s edge, where the \W llow overgre W the bank; 


pulled a bough back and tied the end of my 
line to it so that the bough when it sprung 
back would dangle the moth over the stream 

















t graze the water about three feet from 
the | | 

“The breeze was ist right and the the 
ling played that moth on the surta was so 
natural it would have deceived any trout that 
ever ed. That moth just seemed to be 
live as the wind fluttered it up and down and 
tround. the Well, I must vaited 
Ove he vhen [I heard some splash 
about a hundred feet down str tl re 
minded me of a cow going in to drinl Of 


course I knew it was your big trout feeding, 








ind s luck aa have t a stiffish breeze 
sprang up and the moth began bobbing up 
and down more natural than evet ust for 
all the world as though it were saying to the 
fish: ‘Here I am; come and catch me. Evi 
dently that big trout must have understood 
and accepted the invitation, for the first thing 
I knew the willow bough went down sudden 
ly below the surface with a rush, far out of 
ight, and seemed in danger of being broken 
cott 


he bough 
and got hold of the line and directly I did so 
a series of tugs and pulls came that reminded 


t 


I stretched out, reached along t 


ime I accidently brushed against 
belting. My, how he did fight and 


took me fifteen minutes to tire 





such a short line and every min 
thought he would tear from the hook 
sut at last I gilled him with 





my forefinger and thumb and grassed him. 
\nd now let me tell you boys something,” he 
added. “Don't feel a bit sore about the way 
I caught him, for it’s the only way he ever 
could have been caught short of dynamiting, 
and a trout that size is far better out of the 
stream than in it.” 

But we did feel sore, ne verthel Ss, and al- 


ays shall 
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i] A HALR RAISING VENTURI 


“SPEAKING of experiences, gentlemen,” 
remarked Bliffkins, as he lazily blew a cloud 
of smoke at the ceiling, “reminds me of a 
little circumstance that I was connected with 
You remember that, shortly after 
leaving college, where, if I may be allowed to 
say it, I carried off most of the honors of 
my class, I accepted a government position 
as stage driver between Gila City and Arapa 
hoe Guich I was forced to resign, however, 
on account of a severe attack of color-blind 
ness—I couldn't detect the difference between 
a one and ten-dollar bill 

“Well, there I was, alone in a desert, with 
sand up to my ankles and nothing in my 


in 1877 





stomach but a thumping pain I had to do 
something, gentlemen, and I hit upon a bon 
anza It was nothing more nor less than the 


invention of my celebrated self-elevating bar 
rels, casks re 

“That will do for to-night, Horatio.” broke 
in Peters, in his cheerful manner “The his 
tory of your most remarkable contrivance 
has been rehashed for our edification entirely 
too often and I feel safe in saying that my 
friends here would prefer a plain tale of a 
bona fide happening. The fact is, gentle 
men, I have a soulful disgust for prevarica 
tion in any form and, beside, I have a repu 
tation which I can ill afford to risk upon the 
sunken rocks of willful exaggeration. I 
never feel at ease in relating an incident, no 
matter how true, unless I have at my finger’s 
ends the prima facie evidence of the actual 
occurrence 

“Since my friend has broached the subject 
of experiences, I may be permitted to recall 
one of my own, which, to the best of my 
recollection, occurred shortly aiter my escape 
from the Populists at Whitewater, Kansas 

“Il was touring the southern states at the 
time and became struck by the remarkable 
number of baldheaded men down there. In 
one town in Arizona there wasn't enough 
hair by actual calculation to decently cover 
one head I presume that where the fever 
failed to get in its work the Apaches did 

“Well, gentlemen, I reached Albuquerque 
and the end of my financial twine at about 
the same time It was not until about din 
ner time of the second day after my arrival 
in the city that the currency and pure-food 
questions reached the height of their agita 
tion so far as I was concerned. Somebody 
has said that necessity is the mother of in 
vention, and I have demonstrated the truth 
of the adage from my own experience I 
set up an oftice on Lower Moccasin avenue 


and went into the business of upholstering 


bald heads 


I inserted an advert > columns 





isement in tl 








of the Daily Tarantula and before ni I had 
one hundred and eighty patients clamoring 
for admission to my hair dispensary M 


advertisement guaranteed a two-inch growt! 
of genuine hair on any fac 
days or money retunded, 
most simple medico-mec 
felt perfectly sanguine as 
“My plan was brietly this: sy impregnat 
ing the hair-follicles of the scalp thoroughly 
a preparation of ferrous dioxide, com 
y called iron, I calculated upon encour 
aging the hair-growth by mechanical means 
magnets as my medium 
I dispensed iron tonic in vaseline form 


for external application, with instructions to 








apply regularly before meals and _ retiring 
With each quart can of the salve I furnished 
a metallic hatband, highly magnetized, to be 
worn inside the hat after the second day 
The morning of the fourth dawned bright 
and early se 


“Well?” 
l, 


“Well, what?” 

“What happened then?” 

“Oh Well, you see, there was a slight 
error on the part of the electrician in mag 
netizing the hatbands In some unaccount 


able manner he got the wrong polarization 
into them and the hair all grew on the inside 


of their scalps.’ 


CHAPTER ON NATURAL HISTORY 

In producing Chapters on the Natural His 
tory of the United States, Dr. R. W. Shu 
feldt, associate in zoology, Smithsonian In 
stitute, has given the world a work of par 
ticular value. As it is devoted to animals, 
birds and fish that are not regarded as game, 
the book will not be of interest to sports 
men from that point of view. But it is « 
value to the sportsman, naturalist and the 
taxidermist, aside from other points of merit, 
in that most of the numerous illustrations 
are from photographs from life, taken by the 


author. The book is large octavo, of about 
500 pages. The mechanical work is excep 
tionally good. Price $3.50. Studer Broth 


ers, New York, publishers 


THE IDEAL COFFEE FOR SPORTS 
MEN, TOURISTS, &C 

When camping and packing, space is at a 
premium. Every camper will appreciate the 
value of having coffee in condensed form 
easy of transportation, convenient in form 
and first-class in quality. Such is Borden's 
Condensed Coffee, prepared by the New 
York Condensed Milk Co., makers of the well 
known brand of Eagle milk \ttention is 
called to advertisement on another page 
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AN enthusiastic trouter stopped at the lit- 
tle plank bridge, dropped carefully upon his 
belly and peered cautiously over the edge. 
There they were, fully a dozen of the big 
speckled fellows, lying close to the bottom, 
fins waving, heads up-stream and waiting for 
whatever the spring waters might bring down 
to their aching stomachs. Joy lit up the face 
of the expectant trouter. Another moment 
and a choice worm was dangling before the 
noses of the finny family. One after another 
merely made up faces at it, then resumed 
their conversation concerning home affairs. 
The prostrate angler glared down in amaze- 
ment. 

“Aha,” he muttered, “they don’t like that 
worm; very well, I'll try another.” 

A still choicer one bobbed before their 
eyes and beckoned them on. It teased them; 
coaxed and implored them, and finally defied 
them. But it was nay nay little worm, first, 
last and always. This time they even shook 
their aged heads and stuck their tails up to 
their noses, that being their only means of 
showing contempt. Then by accident a nice 
fat worm from the trouter’s box wriggled 
through a crack in the bridge and lo, a dozen 
tails flipped and as many mouths swooped up- 
on the defenceless victim. 

“So so.” said the trouter, “that is the 
game,” and he dropped a half dozen more 
worms into the water. Like a flash the 
stream was lashed into foam by the free for 
all stampede that followed. Every particle 
of the six worms was gobbled up, and when 
the ravenous finnys settled down once more 
to their former quietude the man above con- 
gratulated himself and bobbed his tackle more 
enticingly than before. But the weather hadn't 
changed, and the trout had suddenly grown 
particular as to diet. No steel wires in theirs, 
they argued. 

The trouter, my, but he was put out. He 
yanked in his line, kicked some rubbish into 
the brook and fairly jumped up and down 
on the poor, blameless bridge. After he had 
wound up, old father trout came to the 
surface and addressed him. 

“Going?” 

“Ves. 

“Ain't going off mad?” 

as Se 

“My friend,” he said gibberishly, “you and 
your fish-eating colleagues have honored our 
scaly race by calling us a brain producing 
article of food, have you not?” 

“Yes,” assented the trouter, angrily. 

“Well, if we are a brain producing food it 


becomes plain that we are composed of 


brains, which you and your dryland compan- 
ions are sadly in need of else you would never 
be chasing us up so persistently, therefore do 
you suppose that we of brains are going to be 
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taken in by any such empty-headed, pale- 
skinned—" but here the spokesman caught 
sight of a stone shying in his direction and he 
darted back under the bridge safe from hock 
or crook, 

Meanwhile the trouter on his way home 
thought more on a certain subject than ever 
in his life before. 


The Horton Manuiacturing Co., of Bristol, 
Conn., makers of the Bristol steel fishing 
rods, is out with a new catalogue. A copy will 
be sent by the company on request. The Bris- 
tol steel rods have now won their way, against 
much prejudice at first, to an enviable place 
in the favor of expert anglers. And the in- 
creasing sales of steel rods shows that this 
favor is steadily growing. When writing for 
catalogue kindly mention this magazine. 


A FLORIDA FISHING 
WaLTeR F. MICKLE 


WE leit Fort Myers on the 24th of March, 
taking the steamer Fearless for Sanibel Is- 
land. Our party was made up of Mrs. Sel- 
by Sr., Mrs. Selby, Jr. and baby, Mrs. Mic- 
kle and two boys, Wm. McKinley and Maur 
ice, Carrie, our little sister-in-law, my two Gor 
dons, Betsey and Terza, and myself. I caught 
a snap shot now and then as we passed some 
point on the beautiful Caloosahatchie and at 
Punta Rassa got good views of that noted 
f angler’s fame. Captain Merwin, 
most accommodating of officers, put us off at 
the lighthouse at 9 a. m. and within ten min 
utes I had the minnow net unpacked and with 
Carrie was in the gulf after sardines for 
bait. 

A single draw and a thousand silvery sided 
minnows were taken from their warm water 
home, to be impaled upon the hook to lure 
the savage mackerel. The water is about 
twelve feet off the head of the wharf, which 
extends into San Carlos about 300 feet. Mack 
erel were running and we soon had sport fast 
and furious. Carrie, using a bamboo with 
line made fast. would struggle and fight, while 
I, with my little Bristol! rod with nine thread 
line, could take things easily. 

My wife, meanwhile, was busy getting the 
two boys, aged four and five, into their bath- 
ing suits. Soon the two little rascals were 
in the water, yelling and shouting their joy, 
tumbling and strangling as the salt water 
got into their mouths. 

The wife calls a halt and demands 
fish for a chowder, so I drop the rod and 
soon have a hali dozen fish cleaned and cut 
up. A layer of salt pork, a layer of fish, then 
potatoes, then onions, then tomatoes and so 
on till the pot is full. No water, but plenty 
of salt and curry powder. Meanwhile, camp 


spot ot 


good 














A FLORIDA FISHING JAUNT 


is made and the mosquito bars spread in an- 


ticipation. At 11 o'clock my wife calls and 
we all range round the “grub.” Broiled 
Spanish mackerel with lime juice, fried 
sheepshead and chowder, whoop! How we 
did eat. 

After dinner I rigged up the shark line, 


and baiting with a live sheepshead, cast it 
out. We fished until the tide turned, when 
the fishes ceased to feed and we. strolled 
about, now and then looking to see 
if the salt water lawyer had taken hold. 
At dead low tide we had a run on the 
line and I struck heavily. A rush, a fierce, 
headlong spurt. taking the line through my 
hands in spite of all effort. A yell for help, 
brought Gene Shanahan, assistant light-keep- 
er, and together we brought it in,—to find a 
fine specimen of the Gulf of Mexico black 
bass (Jew fish). By carrying the line ashore, 
we finally janded him and upon weighing 
found we had a 205 pounder. We triced him 
up and J secured a negative. 

We had dinner at 5, with a repetition of the 
morning meal, excepting the chowder, 
having boiled sheepshead in place. We laid 
our mattrasses on the shells and soon after 
sunset were abed. sleeping, oh! how soundly, 
lulled by the gentle breaking of the inside 
surf, 

Before sun-up I was up and had coffee go- 
ing. Soon the ladies joined me, and after a cup 
of coffee, a draw at the minnow seine and | 
take to the point. I had _ fished time 
without a strike, when my line ran out and, 
striking, I found I had a fight on hand. Af 
ter a play of half an hour, testing the little 
steel rod to its utmost I landed a channel 
bass of nine pounds. Then the sea trout be- 
gan to run and for an hour I had royal sport. 
I had litthe Carrie with me and by wading 
about waist deep we could cast into the chan 
nel. We took thirteen trout and having then 
more than we could use, stopped and went 
to camp, where I found Wm. MeKinley 
(aged five) fishing on the wharf with a black 
grouper hooked, weighing five pounds. He 
couldn't land the fish howled till his 
mother came to his assistance and landed 
the grouper on the wharf. He was one de- 
lighted youngster. 

The following morning we gathered about 
a peck of fiddlers and fished for sheepshead. 
Within an hour we had seventy-eight, rang 
ing from two to six pounds. I strung them 
on a rope and kept them alive until the 
steamer came along. I tlagged her and sent 
the fish to Fort Myers to be distributed 
among our friends. I caught a five-foot pup- 
py shark that day and then after all hands 
had taken a turn in the surf, we went up the 
beach for two miles, gathering shells and 
mosses, coming back to camp sunburned and 
laden with spoils. 

My wife enjoys surf fishing as well as I do, 
and every day when the tide ebbed we would 
go to the point and catch trout and red fish 


_ 
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(channel bass). Monday morning’ while 


suri-fishing I had a run, and soon found I had 


a something that would try my tackle. 
Probably half an hour afterwards I learned 
I had a stingeray, weighing possibly forty 


pounds. I finally tired him out and gaffed 


him, cut out his sting and gave it to Mr. 
Selby to take north, They are exceeding 
ly dangerous. 

On Monday at 1 P. M. we took the Fear 


arriving home at 4 P. M., tanned, sun 
burned and happy. We took over 500 sheeps- 
head (catching and returning to the Guli 
most of them), fifty mackerel and 150 trout. 
There’s no better angling than to be found 
in Lee County, Florida. 


less, 


BRUSH, SEDGE AND STUBBLE 
Brush, Sedge and Stubble is a book that 
will commend itself to sportsmen on sight 


Dwight W. Huntington, the author, has been 


unconsciously preparing himself for such a 
work during the years that he has been a 
sportsman for the love of sport—none but 
a lover of nature could have conceived so 


brilliant a volume, one that would so appeal 
to the gunner as part I, which is the first of 
a series of 25 numbers, each containing 16 
pages, 12x17 inches in size, with paper cover. 
Part I is devoted to descriptions of the differ- 
ent numbers of the grouse family, with nu- 
merous half-tones. <A full-page illustration 
of a prairie-grouse and a sage-grouse is par 
ticularly good. <A feature of part I, as it 
will be of each succeeding part, is a full page 
water coler by an artist who has made a 
specialty of the particular subject to be treat- 
ed. The press work is in keeping with the 
illustrations—of the best. Brush, Sedge and 
Stubble will be sold on subscription at $1 for 
each part. The Sportsman’s Society, Cin- 
cinnati, publishers. The author intends in 
this series to cover the entire field of feather 
ed game in America, and with his experience 
with gun and camera in every game section of 
this country there is reason to believe that 
this promise will be fulfilled, and Brush, 
Sedge and Stubble be made the most instruc- 


tive and valuable work on feathered game 
ever published. 
RUDDER, ROD AND GUN 
While there are some sportsmen writers— 
there might be more—it is not usual for a 
devotee to the fascinations of stream and 
wood to turn his attention to verse. How- 


ever, Otto Stechhan has done so, and has pub- 
lished a collection of verses in a small, at 
tractive volume, under the title, Rudder, Rod 
and Gun, in which he endeavors to show the 
aesthetic side of sports. Carlon & Hollen- 
beck, Indianapolis, publishers. Price 25 
cents, post paid. 
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HINTS TO FLYCASTERS 
DAGONE1 

Perfect yourself in short casts before at- 
tempting the longer ones. Recollect that 
thirty feet of line thrown with precision and 
delicacy is better than ninety feet “got out” 
in a “bungling chuck-and-chance-it” style. 
The first will kill fish. The second scare 
them away. 

In flycasting, the hand and wrist grasps 
the rod and gives it the necessary action; but 
it's the thumb of the caster which plays the 
most important role of all. The thumb di- 
rects the action of the rod and controls the 
accuracy and delicacy of the cast. To test 
this point, try a cast without the thumb plac- 
ed on the butt of the rod and observe how 
trifling is the control you can exercise over 
the cast. 

Hlere is a golden rule for the back cast, 
which is usually so troublesome to begin- 
ners. When making it, never bring the rod 
back behind you at a greater angle than that 
which will place your thumb perpendicular. 
If you bring the rod back beyond this point, 
it will allow your line to fall low down be- 
hind you and make its recovery for the for- 
ward cast extremely difficult. 

Recollect that the tip of the rod in making 
the forward cast should describe an are, and in 
the back cast a straight sweep upwards and 
backwards. 

When you have placed your fly on the 
water, impart some life to it by means of the 
wrist. Don’t imagine fly fishing is merely 
dragging a saturated mass of feather and 
hackle through the water on the off chance 
of a hungry fish seizing it. Fish, even when 
not over hungry, can be tempted, and he’s a 
mighty poor fly fisherman who only catches 
those fish which are downright on the feed. 

When making the forward cast, don’t throw 
your line down upon the water. Aim at some 
imaginary object about ten feet above the sur 
face, allowing the line to straighten out in the 
air and the fly to fall by its own weight. This 
is the way to ensure delicacy; and you may 
make up your mind that as long as your fly 
reaches the surface as though shot from a 
gun you will meet with little success. Deli- 
cacy and accuracy in fly casting are of far 
more importance than long-distance casting, 
for all the distance casting of the world with- 
out delicacy and accuracy to assist would 
never kill fish. Long distance casting may be 
all very well for club records and show, but 
for the purpose of catching fish it is utterly 





useless. 

Don't court a piece of water indiscrimin- 
ately all day. Select your spot, study the sur- 
roundings, make up your mind that a certain 
“ground” holds fish, and then make every 
cast with care and deliberation. 

To “work” a fly and impart to it that seduc- 
tive lifelike flutter. hold the rod loosely and 
vibrate the hand and wrist. This can only 


come by practice, but that nervous, tremulous 
movement which the cunning of the angler’s 
wrist can give to the hackles of an artificial 
fly on the water is what marks the difference 
between the artist and the ordinary angler. 


HOW IT WAS WON 

UPON a very wet March day, amid the 
moist flats of Jersey, the right man shot the 
right gun, and in consequence ‘awoke to 
find himself famous,” with a very elaborate 
cup and substantial cash prize thrown in. Ii 
he had not been the right man, probably the 
fact that the Remington gun has eighty-two 
years of mechanical experience behind it, 
and balances like the scales of Justice herself, 
would have availed him not. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, the eternal fitness of 
things is strikingly evident. May every right 
man secure the right gun. Those who would 
attain to forty-eight straight, screaming out- 
goers and quarterers, will tind their averages 
rising like the Nile in summer, if they shoot 
the Remington Hammerless. 

The small boy who served as the hero of 
that very ancient “‘salt-on-the-tail” story 
could have accomplished as much at Elk 
wood Park as a good shot with poor shells 
One weak primer (and it is so easy to be 
weak), or one misplaced wad, would have 
rung down the curtain on the best man that 
toed the score. 

U. M. C. Factory loaded shells, as used by 
Mr. Fulford, are “sure,” not for twice forty- 
eight consecutive shots, but for an indefin- 
ite number. 

Furthermore, since there is still a trace of 
superstition in mankind: 

“There is luck in three,” 
M. C 


Use U. 


THE MUSKALLONGE AGAIN 


To the lover of nshing, an article headed 
*Muskallonge” is always eagerly read. With 
good reason, too, for all who have been for- 
tunate enough to fight one of these fresh water 
sharks to a finish has found him always ready 
with some new ideas in evading his captor. 

Having caught them in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, in all times of the year and in all 
kinds of lakes, it was my impression that his 
lordship had nothing new to offer in the way 
of military maneuvers. But last September, 
fishing in Little Boy Lake, Minnesota, I 
hooked what seemed to me to be the largest 
muskallonge I had yet encountered. He did 
not jump clear of the water, only making a 
huge plunge, thereby confirming me in the 
opinion that he was very large. Immediately 
moving out to deep water, he was kept on 
the go for an hour and ten minutes before 
he again showed himself. 

After going down again and staying for 
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about twenty minutes, he came to the sur- 
face twenty-five feet from the end of the boat. 
It was at this time he played me a new trick. 
He bent his body in the shape of a hoop and 
tried to throw his tail in front of his head. 
Evidently he had come to the conclusion that 
he was fast to something ahead and that the 
only way in which he could regain his lib- 
erty was to break this, whatever it might be. 
Keeping a tight hold on him and watching 
him closely, I found he made twelve trials of 
this plan before he gave it up in disgust. 

This was something new to me, and was 
the most interesting maneuver I have ever 
seen. In exactly two hours from the time 
he was hooked I had him in the boat, and on 
weighing him I found him to be a thirty- 
pounder. 

Having read Mr. Walter C. Brower’s most 
interesting article on muskallonge in the cur- 
rent number of “Field and Stream,” I have 
been tempted to write the above to show that 
what may be one person’s experience may 
never be another’s. Also to make the point 
that the conclusions arrived from the study 
of this subject in one locality will not al- 
ways be the same in another. In making the 
following statements, I do not offer them in 
the way of an argument, but simply as facts, 
as I have found them. 

Mr. Brower states that owing to the limited 
amount of water which this fish has to roam 
in, in upper Mississippi waters, he does not 
attain the size of the St. Lawrence River fish, 
and concludes from this that in the upper 
Mississippi region he seldoms exceeds thirty- 
five pounds in weight, while the majority of 
the specimens taken will range between three 
and ten pounds. Now, for the facts as to the 
Woman Lake Chain, in Minnesota. I have 
at hand a record of 200 fish caught in Baby, 
Man, Woman, Little Girl, Little Boy and In- 
gade Lakes, which make a grand average of 
eighteen pounds, only six of these fish weigh- 
ing ten pounds or less, most of them weigh- 
ing from fourteen to twenty-five pounds. But 
the number of fish weighing from thirty to 
thirty-eight pounds was also large, and one 
of them weighed as high as forty-one pounds. 
The lakes in which these fish were taken are 
all of glacial formation, with high, rocky 
banks. The lake bottoms are rocky, with lit- 
tle or no mud. The fish taken in these waters 
are lighter in color than those found in Wis- 
consin lakes, where I have fished, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Brower to be correct when he says, 
“the general color may vary considerably.” 

Now, as to dams: They certainly are a 
curse to any fishing waters, because they 
stop the fish from moving at will from one 
point to another. They also raise the natural 
level of the lake above them, thus destroy- 
ing all the original bars. But in lakes with 
high shores and no low flats for the water to 
extend over, I am of the opinion that the 
principal damage they do is destroying the 
natural fishing grounds and in preventing 


the fish from going from one body of water to 
another. The Woman Lake Chain is not 
affected by the United States Government 
dam on the Leech Lake River, it being at least 
seventy-five miles distant. All the dams built 
by the’ government and lumber companies 
should have fishways, and it should be a part 
of the duty of the game wardens to see that 
these are maintained and not neglected as 
is the case at present. 

As to the muskallonge caught by the Heff- 
ron party in the Woman Lake chain being 
out of condition, the true reason was that 
they were taken in August and were shedding 
their teeth. In this case dams had nothing 
to do with it, as the lakes were in no way 
affected by them. As to logging, owing to 
the hard times there has not been a camp 
open for three years until last winter, and 
then only one, putting in about five million 
feet of logs. 

Mr. Brower, in speaking of the govern- 
ment dams having totally ruined the fishing 
in Lakes Winibegoshish and Cass, might 
have added the fact that it has also ruined the 
gem of them all—Leech Lake. 

In closing, I wish to say that, as we must 
put up with the dams, we should use all our 
efforts to see that they are supplied with fish- 
ways and in this way lessen their harmful 
effect as much as we can. E. 


THE MARLIN’S REPRESENTATIVE 


Colonel George E. Bartlett recently accept- 


ed a position with the Marlin Fire Arms 
Company. 
At the battle of Wounded Knee, which 


marked the fierce conflict a few years since, 
between the Indians and the United States 
troops, says the New Haven Palladium, Col- 
onel Bartlett was quite a hero. It was only 
a few hundred feet from his trading post that 
the battle, if so one-sided a struggle can be 
dignified by the name, took place. The In- 
dians, men, women and children, were de- 
fenceless, having laid down their arms. Some 
act of one of the impetuous young red men, 
was interpreted to mean an outbreak and 
further hostilities, and the attack was made. 
Hundreds of the Indians lay dead as a re- 
sult. Going across the battlefield two days 
after the skirmish, Colonel Bartlett found ly- 
ing in the arms of its dead mother, a tiny 
baby girl, wrapped in the folds of a blood 
stained blanket. A feeble cry showed the 
baby lived. Colonel Bartlett took her back 
to his store where she was tenderly cared 
for. Later she was given to some kind 
squaw who promised to care for her. 

Not long ago, Col. Bartlett received a let- 
ter from Washington, asking for the history 
of “Lost Bird,” as this same little girl was 
called. She had been adopted by Mrs. Gen- 
eral Colby, who stands high in official cir- 
cles, and is now enjoying all the advantages 
of a pleasant luxurious home. 
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At the time of the Indian outbreak re- 
ferred to, Colonel Bartlett's store was the ren- 
dezvous of leading journalists of the east. 

He has a scrap-book containing a series of 
drawings and articles descriptive of the strug 
gle, many of then: now out of print, also one 
of the Holy Ghost shirts worn at the Battle 
of Wounded Knee. 

Colonel Bartlett, who has for years used a 
Marlin rifle, will test all guns made by the 
company, and will represent them at Sports 
men’s fairs, giving exhibitions of rifle and pis- 
tol shooting, in which he is an expert. He 
was present at the Sportsmen’s Show in Bos- 
ton, where the Marlins had a large booth. 


AN IDEAL OUTING 

Better than a trip to Europe is to take one 
of the palatial boats of the Northern Steam- 
ship Company and make the tour of the great 
lakes between Butfalo and Duluth. 

All the luxury, convenience, and cuisine of 
the best hotels—not detail omitted or 
abridged; rooms “en suite;” brass edsteads: 
baths; parlors and dining halls in perfect 
taste; the most elegant appointments on every 
hand; menus prepared by high-priced “chefs;” 
service everything that could be asked for; 
safety assured beyond all question. 

The sweetest, purest, most invigorating air 
that fans the continent—vitality and strength 
in every breath. 

The round trip—2,000 miles in 7 days, equal 
to a month of ordinary outing—less expen- 
sive than ocean travel, and far more inter- 
esting—lake and river scenery; thousands of 
islands, immense Shipping interests—landings 
at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island and 
Sault Ste. Marie, and at Duluth connecting 
with Great Northern Railway and Northern 
Pacific Railway for Pacific Coast, Yellowstone 
Park and intermediate points. 

For further particulars write to Mr. I. M. 
Bortle. G. P. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CAMPING IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 

Is the finest outing in the world. The bi- 
cyclist. the fisherman, the geologist, the 
botanist, the lover of exquisite beauty and 
marvelous grandeur, all find their heart's de 
sire gratified in that enchanted region. 

The most economical and thoroughly en- 
joyable and satisfactory way to visit the Wen- 
derland of America is to join a select party 
which will leave Minneapolis Monday, June 
27, 1808. For full particulars address Arthur 
D. Hall, 1713 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE FAMOUS OZARK REGION 

The passenger department of tne “Frisco” 
line has just issued a most beautiful and in- 
structive pamphlet describing and illustrating 
the advantages of the Ozark region for the 
In speaking 


sportsman and pleasure seeker 
of fishing it says: 
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“The gamy black bass begins to bite by July 
ist, although an inferior sort rise to the fly 
earlier than this; they can be hooked up to 
the latter part of November; weigh from one 
to six pounds and inhabit clear water as deep 
as to a man’s shoulders and reasonably swift. 

“Nowhere does the small-mouth 
prettier to the feathered lure than along the 
Ozark rivers. He is as gamy as any fish that 
ever fought the rushing waters of the rapids, 
or rested in the deep, still pools under the 
shadows oi towering limestone bluffs. Either 
the minnow or the fly will bring a full creel 
to the angler who knows how to handle it 

“The Ozark Range is exempt to a marked 
degree from the discomforts of mosquitoes 
and other pestiferous insects. The mosquito 
is there; but he is retiring in disposition, not 
avid for blood, and his family are soon scat- 
tered to the four winds. For ladies and chil- 
dren there are no better camping grounds 
than in the Ozarks. Shelter and shade are 
abundant and water is plentiful except on the 
very tops of the ridges.” 

This line also penetrates the Indian Terri- 
tory and much information is given of that 
mecca for sportsmen. For a copy of this in- 
teresting publication address B. L. Winchell, 
GS. FA, Line, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“GOOD FISHING AND WHERE TO 
GET fT.” 

The above is the title of an artistic publica- 
tion got out by Reuben Wood's Sons’ Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The firm has this to say 
ot it: : 

We have aimed to make this complete and 
to represent the best devices for tempting, 
catching and landing fish of all kinds found in 
the United States and Canada. We believe 
that it is the only publication of its kind in 
this country. You will notice, also, articles 
which we have aimed to make practical in 
suggestions of what to wear, the tackle suita- 
ble for different kinds of fishing, how to pre- 
serve fish intended for mounting, a descrip- 
tion of the different kinds of wood used in 
rods and where grown, the different kinds of 
trout and the tackle suitable for angling for 
them, the art of fly fishing; black bass, where 
found and the tackle for catching them: knots 
and how to tie them; silkworm gut and where 
prepared; suggestions as to the sportsmen’s 
library and the magazines and periodicals that 
would interest anglers; descriptive articles 
and half-tones representing Major Fred 
Mather, Warren Humes, Chas. Fenton, A. N. 
Cheney, Dr. J. A. Henshall, Henry L. Avery, 
Edw. Grant. We have tried to illustrate with 
half-tone cuts camping scenes as well as an- 
gler’s tackle. 

A copy of this valuable work will be sent 
to such of Fretp anp StREAm’s subscribers 
as send in their names and addresses promptly 
to Messrs. Wood’s Sons, mentioning the mag- 
azine. 


















































CAUGHT ON THE FLY 








